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EDITOR'S NOTE 

The Missionary Education Movement recognizes the 
value of the dramatic element in religious education, 
and undertakes to cooperate with those desiring to 
secure full benefits from its use. 

Those interested in this form of religious education 
should seek to acquaint themselves with those princi- 
ples which scientifically relate the use of the dramatic 
instinct to other educational processes. Unless the 
work of preparation and presentation be regulated in 
this way, the method will not only fail to yield satis- 
factory results, but much harm may be done. 

Only those productions molded by the dramatic 
spirit will be published by the Missionary Education 
Movement which are especially calculated to serve the 
purposes of religious education. 

All Pageant participants, including pageant choir 
singers are instructed to read the Appendix, Sec- 
tion A, on ^^How to Study This Booh,'' before they 
do other reading in the book. See page 111. 

Further information may be secured from the de- 
nominational Mission Boards or the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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PREFACE 

This little volume on Four Epochs of World Con- 
quest has been prepared at the request of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement to meet a defibaite need 
in giving to participants in ''The Pageant of Dark- 
ness and Light" * the historical setting of their work, 
and such other allied information as might inspire 
them with more intelligent interest in the great mis- 
sionary fields which they are presenting. It is hoped 
that the book will also be found serviceable for gen- 
eral reading. 

It was about four years ago, in July, 1908, that I 
had the good fortune to see, in connection with * * The 
Orient in London," the wonderful ** Pageant of 
Darkness and Light." England is the land of 
pageants, and this proved to be the most striking 
of them all. It was a great spectacular musical 
drama with splendid scenery, and admirable acting. 
It was a grand opera of Christian history, and was 
very impressive. The great epochs of missionary 
history — the romance of missions — were spiritual in- 

* Mr. Hamish McCunn, an English musician of note, com- 
posed the music for the Pageant, and the words were written 
by John Oxenham, a weU-known English author. The music 
and words of the Pageant may be obtained from the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, New York. 
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CHAPTER I. CHILDREN OF MANITOU 

THE NOBTH 
* * A living word from Manitou I ' ' 
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PBOLOOUB 
BPISODB OF THB NORTH 

Where the serried pines and larches 
Stand In lines of gloomy grandeur, 
Like the spirits of the mighty. 
Like the ghosts of the departed ; 
Where the warrior and the hunter 
Wander In a houndless freedom. 
Come the red men for their hunting. 
Come the north-men there to meet them, 
With the furs that they have gathered. 
To exchange for tea and powder. 

Where life rides 
With a loosened rein. 
There with loose rein 

Death rides too. 
And the license of the many 

Is the bondage of the few. 
Where man Is man's only keeper, 

Might Is right. 
Busy then Is death the reaper, 

Day and night. 
Through the long aisles of the forest, 
With a sound of sweet bells ringing. 
With a sound of silvery chiming, 
Cometh one In homely vestments. 
Clad like any other hunter, 
vn.th his deerskin robes and rifle, 
With his sledge and dogs and runners ; 
But his hunting Is most wondrous. 
For he seeks the souls of men. 
In the service of his Master, 
Gitche Manitou, the Master, 
Wide through all the woods he ranges 
With the message of the Master, 
"Peace on earth, good-will to men;" 
That men everywhere are brothers. 
Children all of one great Father ; — 
"From the Master straight I bring you 
This great message of his love. 
He would have you for his children. 
You and all men for his people. 
He has spoken, it shall be!" 

— ^The Pageant of Darkness and Light. 
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The Dramatic Episode. — The episode, as por- 
trayed by ''The Pageant of Darkness and Light," is 
as follows: It is a winter twilight in the Far North- 
west of America. Within the depths of a great forest, 
lofty pines and larches cast their somber shade on all 
sides ; the snow is falling, and above the trees may be 
seen, with faint effulgence, the northern lights. Here 
in the forest is an Indian camp, where the braves are 
lonnging and smoking and the squaws are working 
at their various tasks. Bed Chief is prowling about 
restlessly, peering here and there into the depths of 
the forest, and listening with intentness. Suddenly 
he becomes alert, and lifts his rifle with a challenge. 
The other braves spring to their feet and seize their 
weapons. The cause of their alarm soon appears in 
a band of Eskimos, men, women, and children, who 
emerge from the forest carrying with them their 
packs of skins and furs, which they have brought to 
exchange for tea and powder. 

Night Oamp Arranged. — The red men look over 
their furs, but Bed Chief looks most earnestly at the 
Eskimo children. For his own little daughter has 
been lost. Three days ago she strayed from the line 
of march, and was not missed until night. She has 

8 
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not yet been found, and the wolves are howling in the 
forest. He asks the Eskimos if they have seen any- 
thing of the child, but they tell him nay — ^nothing 
but wolves. They continue to show their ermine and 
their skins of otter, beaver, and squirrel to the braves 
and the squaws, and at last ask for shelter for the 
night. But since it is contrary to custom for red 
men to camp with north-men, they give a couple of 
wigwams in a bundle with the tent-poles and a 
lighted torch to the Eskimos, who go off for the night. 
The Tragic Elements. — The Indian camp now set- 
tles into greater sombemess and sleep. Meda, the 
medicine-man, steals silently among the wigwams to 
Bed Chief, who is smoking his pipe of peace, and 
smokes with him. As they smoke, Eed Chief's wife 
comes from her wigwam in distress, asking for news 
of the lost child, but the chief answers that no trace 
of her is found. And in despairing sorrow, imagin- 
ing her little one forever dead and gone, she takes 
up and fondles some of the clothes and the toys 
of the child, and sings, as if crooning in a dream, 
a tender song: 

''Heart of mj heart 
M7 tender dove I 
Lie here on mj heart, 
M7 love I 

Come to jOTJLT nest 
On mother 's breast I ' ' 

Then with a sudden frenzy she cries, ' ' Dead I Dead ! 
our little one!" and rushes despairingly back into 
ibe wigwam. ''Have your gods no comfort then, for 
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the hearts of men?" Bed Chief asks the medicine- 
man, but he answers, ** Blood the gods crave, blood 
they must have!" and points with an evil meaning 
toward the distant camp of the Eskimos, adding, 
** Scalps and plunder, too!" At the word, for evi- 
dently the medicine-man has already incited the 
braves, the warwhoop is heard, and warriors in war- 
paint throng forth in single file, with scalps and 
plunder and an Indian of another tribe as prisoner, 
whom they tie to a stake. Then they steal off toward 
the Eskimo camp, while Eed Chief stands back among 
the wigwams, absorbed in silent grief. Again the 
forest is filled with savage shouts and cries as the war- 
riors return, dragging with them the Eskimos. They 
tie them to posts and dance about them. They menace 
them with knives and tomahawks. A wounded brave 
tragically hands his knife to the medicine-man, point- 
ing to one of the Eskimos, and crying for vengeance 
with dying breath. The medicine-man, with knife in 
hand, steals up toward the prisoner, who is tied to the 
stake. All gather around, and there is deathlike 
silence. 

Advent of the Missionary. — ^But suddenly there 
are heard through the forest a distant barking of dogs 
and the faint sound of silvery bells. The bells grow 
louder and louder, and from the forest there comes 
running with confident assurance one clad like a 
hunter in deerskin robe, with his rifle, and sledge 
and dogs, and armed runners. The Indian braves 
level their guns at the strangers, but they stand un- 
shrinking. It is the missionary, and he throws up his 
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right hand commandingly, bidding them stay their 
deed of blood. **A word I bring from Manitou!" he 
cries. Going to the bundle of buflEalo-robes on the 
sledge, he throws it open, lifts out a tiny girl and 
leads her forward. The wife of Eed Chief rushes 
forward and seizes the child and covers her with 
kisses. It is the chief's little daughter. 

His Message. — ^With this sweet word from Mani- 
tou, they bid the missionary speak on, and he tells 
them the story of how ages ago the red men strayed 
from Manitou, just as this little maid was lost, and 
to find his children once again and bring them back 
the All-Father sent his Son. Meda, the medicine-man, 
in fury at this message, breaks his staff and strides 
away calling for vengeance. But the missionary con- 
tinues his message from the Father: ** Peace, good- 
will to men!" He shows them the white man's 
Book, which brings the same loving message to them 
all, and they believe him, and join with him as he 
prays: 

"Lighten our darkness, 
Lord, we beseech thee I 
Here in the night, 
We cry for light I" 

While they are praying together, there bursts forth 
in the sky, like a great symbol of the coming of 
the truth to them, the full effulgence of the northern 
lights, making radiant both the forest and their up- 
turned faces. 

The Historical Background. — The reality of this 
typical episode in the romantic history of explora- 
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tion, discovery, and early Christian work in America 
can be found in many solid volumes by such careful 
and discriminating writers as Francis Parkman and 
George Bancroft. Parkman 's histories in his books, 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, The 
Oregon Trail, The Conspiracy of Pontiac, and The 
Jesuits in North America, are as fascinating as novels. 
They give the picturesque past in all its vivid color- 
ing and atmosphere, and breathe into it spirit and 
human interest. The typical figures of our real West 
are the Indian, the explorer, the soldier, the miner, the 
trapper, the fur trader, and, above aU, the mission- 
ary. Among the pioneer missionaries in this work 
among the North American Indians are such names 
as John Eliot, Eoger "Williams, David Brainerd, Pfere 
Marquette, Jason Lee, Marcus Whitman, Bishop 
Whipple, James Evans, Bishop Hare, Sheldon Jack- 
son, and others. 

The Great Tribes. — ^Helen Hunt Jackson enumer- 
ated one hundred and sixty Indian tribes. There are 
now found to be about two hundred tribal divisions, 
each with its own customs and traditions, and its own 
tribal and family loyalties. There are about fifty- 
seven different languages spoken by these tribes, be- 
sides various dialects, north of Mexico. First in in- 
telligence and social qualities among the great family 
stocks, each including many tribes, were the Algon- 
quins, on the Atlantic seaboard from Labrador to 
North Carolina, and westward through British Amer- 
ica to the Eocky Mountains. The principal tribes of 
this family were the Blackfeet, the Cheyennes, the 
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Delawares, the Illinois, the Massachusetts, the jib- 
ways, the Shawnees, and a dozen others. The great 
Athabascan family occupied the British Northwest, 
and its best known tribes were the Apaches, the 
Hupas, the Navahos, for their territory also extended 
down the Pacific coast to California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. Another great family was the Dakota 
stock, west of the Mississippi in the country which 
now comprises six states of the Union. Their chief 
tribes were the Crows, the Catawbas, the Sioux, the 
lowas, the Missouris, the Omahas, and the Arkansas. 
Probably none of the early Indian families, however, 
are better known than the Iroquois, a group of tribes 
some of whom made up the celebrated Six Nations. 
They occupied territory on both sides of the St. Law- 
rence river. New York, and part of Pennsylvania, and 
down into Virginia, Tennessee, and the surrounding 
mountains. The Six Nations were the Cayugas, Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Senecas, and Tuscaroras. 
Their Book of Eites shows them to have been a re- 
markable people, ranking high in intelligence. Other 
tribes among them were the Cherokees and the 
Hurons. Another great family were the Muskogees, 
living in the Mississippi Valley and the Gulf States, 
and including the Alabamas, of Alabama, the Semi- 
noles, of Florida, the Choctaws, and other tribes. 

Present and Future Outlook.— According to the 
latest available official report, there were, in 1912, in 
round numbers 272,000 Indians, not including those 
of Alaska, living in reservations in the East, or in the 
great Oklahoma section, or on the plains and prairies 
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of the Northwest, or in pueblos and villages of the 
Southwest. They are found in large numbers in 
twenty-three states and territories, especially in Ari- 
zona, South Dakota, Oklahoma, California, Wiscon- 
sin, and Montana. The race is therefore not extinct, 
and it will not do to think of the Indian as a passing 
factor in our life. The Indian is here, and he has in 
him the elements of permanence. 

Indian Belief and Religions Customs. — The Ameri- 
can Indians from the beginning have shown them- 
selves believers in a Great Spirit, Gitche Mani- 
tou. From earliest childhood the children have been 
taught to look upward with reverence. Dr. Charles 
Eastman, in his notable book, The Soul of an In- 
dian, tells the story of his own boyhood, for he was a 
full-blooded Indian, and was educated according to 
the old Indian tradition. At the age of eight, a Da- 
kota Indian boy was required to observe a consecra^ 
tion season, going alone at daybreak to some hilltop, 
fasting all day, and praying at intervals. Children 
were also taught the idea of sacrifice, that the Great 
Spirit is to receive gifts as well as prayers, and they 
are trained to give their most cherished possessions 
in this way. A missionary writes, **Even the smok- 
ing of a pipe in olden times was the offering of in- 
cense; a part of every meal was held aloft with the 
words, *Eat, Spirit,' after which the food would be 
eaten by the one thus making the offering. The child 
was trained from birth in an atmosphere of worship. ' ' 

Bad and Ok>od Features. — ^However, these ''chil- 
dren of the leaves'' were also full of fears and au^er- 
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stitions. They deified many of the powers of the 
earth and air and water, and multiplied objects of 
adoration and terror. The tiny but powerful puk- 
ivies, creatures working untold mischief, were the 
bane of these forest children. Among many of the 
tribes demon-worship also prevailed with degrading 
forms of idolatry and many horrible and tragic prac- 
tises. Yet they were sincerely religious. Said Red 
Jacket, the great Seneca orator, more than a century 
ago: **We also have a religion which was given to our 
forefathers and has been handed down to their chil- 
dren. It teaches us to be thankful, to be united, and 
to love one another. We never quarrel about re- 
ligion.** 

Leg^id of Montezuma. — ^Among the ancient In- 
dian legends there is found that beautiful one of 
Montezuma, which was told by the Indians of the 
Southwest. Montezuma was a son of heaven, the 
royal offspring of Great Manitou. He had been 
emperor of the Incas in their early civilization, and 
was prophesied to come again, bringing with him 
peace and prosperity for all the Indian peoples. 
"When the Spaniards first came, the Indians welcomed 
them, imagining a return of Montezuma, and when the 
first Christian missionaries came and told them of 
Jesus they thought that he must be the mystic Mon- 
tezuma for whom they were looking and praying. 

Some Striking Qualities. — ^The great Hiawatha, 
whom Longfellow has immortalized in his poem, was 
an actual historical personage — an apostle of peace 
among the Indian tribes and an advocate of a great 
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confederacy of the Indian nations in the cause of 
peace and prosperity. He was even a greater and 
stronger character than is portrayed in Longfellow's 
poem. The Confederacy of the Six Nations of New 
York State was a realization of one of the dreams of 
Hiawatha. The conspiracy of Pontiac shows how 
wonderful a statesmanship developed among some of 
the Indians. An Indian law-making body, such as 
the Council of the Cherokees, would command respect 
and attention among any people. Other tribes have 
shown notable native gifts and mental capacities. 

Totemism. — ^Among the Indians of the Northwest- 
em tribes especially, but to some extent all through 
the Indian locations, one may see totem poles, con- 
taining rude carvings, which some have imagined to 
be idols to be worshiped. These are not idols, but are, 
rather, ancestral tablets. A totem pole with its sur- 
mounting symbols, a wolf, a bear, or an eagle, strange 
conventional carvings, is the genealogical tree held 
in highest honor. These symbols have held tribes 
together, and also separated them, from primitive 
days. Many of the religious and civil observances of 
the Indians are rooted in the tribal and family dis- 
tinctions denoted by the totem. Yet they are little 
more than the heraldic designs of more civilized peo- 
ple. The American eagle, the English lion, and the 
Eussian bear are in a sense the totems of these na- 
tions, representing their supposed characteristics. 

Indian Medicine-man. — While the Indians be- 
lieved in a supreme spirit, Manitou, or the Great 
Mystery, yet they also believed in good and evil spir- 
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its and in a measure deified all the great powers of 
nature. The thunder and the lightning, the rain and 
the snow, the darkness and the wind, had their spir- 
its, often of evil and angry mood. The sun and the 
moon, the useful com, and all pleasant things seemed 
to have friendly spirits. The Indian's object in life 
was to propitiate the evil spirits and to keep on good 
terms with the friendly spirits. Many of their re- 
ligious customs developed into a system of magic to 
charm away the evil that hung over them, and their 
religious soothsayer, as well as magic-doctor, was 
called the medicine-man. He was one who studied 
the lore of the tribes, learned how to use magic, and 
was thought to have power to keep away the evil spir- 
its and to cure the diseases and calamities which evil 
brought. He was therefore a very important per- 
sonage in every tribe. 

Pur Trading. — ^Prom the beginning the white man 
loved to barter with the Indians, usually of course 
to his own advantage. In Canada and the Northwest 
trading for furs soon became an important traffic. 
One of the chief traders in these lines was John Ja- 
cob Astor of New York. In 1810 he sent a ship and 
sixty men to the Columbia river. They erected a fort, 
a store, and other buildings, and called the settle- 
ment Astoria, the first settlement in the Oregon coun- 
try. In 1812 reenforcements came by land and by 
sea, and a number of trading posts were opened in 
the interior. They called themselves the Pacific Fur 
Company. Later this united with the company from 
Montreid to make the famous Northwest Company, 
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which was finally absorbed in 1821 by the well-known 
Hudson Bay Company. 

Early Ohiistian Work — Roger Williams. — The 
roll-call of missionary heroes in Indian work must in- 
clude such names as Eoger Williams, the great Bap- 
tist who even preceded John Eliot in his interest 
among the Indians, and insisted that no man, not even 
the King, had the right to take away or give away 
the red man's land. 

John Eliot. — The greatest Christian work among 
the Indians in the early days was done by John 
Eliot, in the Pilgrim times of New England. He 
was bom in England in 1604, came out to New 
England, became a Congregational pastor near Bos- 
ton, and organized the first native church among 
the North American Indians in 1660. He stud- 
ied their language and translated the Bible into 
their tongue in 1663. This is the first copy 
of the Bible ever printed in America. To him also 
belongs the honor of preaching the first sermon to the 
North American Indians in their own tongue. 
Through his efforts there came to be fourteen towns 
of praying Indians in New England, numbering 
about thirty-six hundred ; and before he died, he had 
the joy of seeing twenty-four Indians as preachers 
of the gospel. 

Brainerd and Others. — ^Thomas Mayhew labored 
among the Indians of Martha's Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket until he was ninety-three years old, often 
walking twenty miles to preach to his forest con- 
gregation. David Brainerd burned out his life 
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in working among the Indians of New Jersey, Del- 
aware, and Pennsylvania. He was only twenty- 
nine when he died, but his Journal is full of 
the spirit of Christlike sacrifice for the Indians. 
David Zeiberger spent sixty years among the Indians 
of Ohio, and established sixty Christian towns among 
them. He died at the age of eighty-eight, with his 
Tuscarawa converts weeping around his bed. Ste- 
phen Eiggs labored for many years among the Da- 
kotas. Bishop "Whipple in Minnesota, Bishop Hare in 
South Dakota; James Evans labored with great suc- 
cess among the Indians in Saskatchewan, and Sheldon 
Jackson among the Alaskans. 

Pire Marquette. — The story of Eoman Catholic 
missions among the Indians is an interesting one, 
both among the Franciscan missions of southern Cal- 
ifornia, where the chief figure is that noble Francis- 
can, Fra Junipero Sera, who began his great work at 
San Diego; and also among the Jesuits in Canada, 
where the most famous worker was Pfere Marquette, 
who built a mission house and gathered a congregation 
of Indians in the Canadian forests on the shores of 
Lake Huron. He also became interested in the tribe 
of the Illinois Indians. Far to the south, they told 
him, was a mighty river, the Father of Waters, and 
to see this river became one of the great ambitions of 
his life. He set out with ^another Jesuit worker, 
Joliet, who sought a short cut to the Pacific for trade, 
while Marquette told the story of Christ to all the 
tribes whom they could reach. Their Indian rowers 
paddled their canoes across the north end of Lake 
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Michigan, entered Green Bay, and by rivers and por- 
tage they found the Mississippi. They were gone from 
Canada four months, had paddled over twenty-five 
hundred miles, and in the course of their wanderings 
found many tribes to whom they preached the gospel 
of Christ. 

Two Thousand Miles for a Book. — One of the most 
interesting accounts, pathetic and yet rich in results, 
is the story of how the Nez Percys, hearing about the 
white man's Book of Heaven from their friends the 
Iroquois Indians and also from the white chiefs, the 
explorers, Lewis and Clark, sent delegates all the way 
from Oregon to St. Louis for the book. They had been 
told that missionaries would come from the country 
toward the rising of the sun and bring them the book. 
But they waited a long time in vain. At night when 
the braves gathered about their camp-fires, the conver- 
sation would sometimes turn to the promises that the 
white men with their book would come to them. One 
by one the old men died with their longing for light 
unsatisfied. Once they thought the messenger had 
come, when they met Capt. Bonneville, a fur trader. 
He told them what he could about the Great Spirit, 
but could not give them the book. At last a tribal 
council was called and it was decided to send three 
old men and two young men two thousand miles on a 
journey to the great unknown land beyond the Eocky 
Mountains. It was a long, hard journey over track- 
less prairies, across mountains, through forests, down 
river valleys, to that frontier post of St. Louis which 
was then little more than a garrison t^^ini ^^Ss^ ^^ 
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fort and barracks under the charge of Oeneral Clark. 
They asked for the white man's Book of Heaven. He 
told them a little about Ood, but he had no Bible in 
any language which they could use. Some of the In- 
dians died, but two of them resolved to return home. 
Before they started on their weary return journey, 
one of them made a speech which brought tears to the 
eyes of many. They did not take the Book back, but 
they returned merely with the promise that soon a 
missionary would be sent them with the Book and that 
he would explain it to them. Soon Jason Lee, and 
afterward Marcus Whitman, were the volunteers who 
carried the white man's Book to these Indians of the 
Northwest. 

Example of Native Indian Eloquence. — The fare- 
well of the young Nez Perc6 brave is a beautiful and 
pathetic example of the native Indian eloquence. He 
said: **I came to you over the trail of many moons, 
from the setting sun. You were the friends of my 
fathers, who have all gone the long way. I came with 
an eye partly open for my people who sit in darkness. 
I go back with both eyes closed. How can I go back 
blind to my blind people? I made my way to you 
with strong arms through many enemies and strange 
lands that I might carry back much to them. I go 
back with both arms broken and empty. Two fathers 
came with us. They were braves of many snows and 
wars. We leave them asleep here by your great water 
and teepees. They were tired in many moons, and 
their moccasins wore out. My people sent me to get 
the white man's Book of Heaven. You took me to 
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where you allow your women to dance, as we do not 
ours; and the Book was not there. You took me to 
where they worship the Great Spirit with candles, 
and the Book was not there. You showed me images 
of the Great Spirit and pictures of the Good Land 
beyond, but the Book was not among them to tell me 
the way. I am going back the long trail to my people 
in the dark land. You make my feet heavy with gifts, 
and my moccasins will grow old in carrying them, and 
yet the Book is not among them. When I tell my 
poor blind people, after one more snow, in the big 
council, that I did not bring the Book, no word wiU 
be spoken by our old men or by our young braves. 
One by one they will rise up and go out in silence. 
My people will die in darkness, and they will go on a 
long path to other hunting-grounds. No white man 
will go with them, and no white man's Book to make 
the way plain. I have no more words." 

Present Work Among the Indians. — One who 
has worked long among them speaks thus: **No 
men on earth respond more quickly and more joy- 
ously to the revelation of God's saving love than the 
Indians. Whole tribes have been Christianized. These 
people maintain Christian homes and schools with as 
much stability and enthusiasm as many a white com- 
munity with the spiritual momentum of many godly 
generations back of it. Sixty thousand of the Indians 
have already become merged into our national life as 
citizens. '' Here is a concrete instance : In December, 
1904, the Indian population of South Dakota was 
twenty thousand. Of these, four thousand were com- 
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municants in about one hundred congregations. In 
many a circuit of these congregations the missionary 
is obliged to travel nearly four hundred miles. These 
Indian congregations contributed in that year more 
than $8,000 for Christian work. 

Educational Progress. — ^Besides the direct evan- 
gelistic work which is done through the mission 
churches and the mission schools, the United States 
government is also doing splendid supplemental 
work in Indian education. There are now fully 
90 boarding-schools, and in these schools about 
18,000 Indian children are lodged, fed, clothed, and 
taught free of expense. There are also about 135 day- 
schools, established upon the reservations, which bring 
the influences of civilization and education into very 
close contact with the Indian home. There are 28,000 
Indian children enrolled in these schools. The largest 
government institutions are the Indian schools at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania ; Phcenix, Arizona ; Chilocco, Okla- 
homa ; and Eiverside, California. The school at Phoe- 
nix has 800 pupils from 29 different tribes, while that 
at Carlisle has more than 1,000 pupils from 70 tribes. 
It is also an interesting fact that several of the so- 
called civilized tribes now maintain schools of their 
own, such as the Cherokees, who maintain several 
academies, one high school, and 140 day-schools with 
an enrolment of 5,000 pupils, at an annual cost of 
$100,000. The Creeks, the Choctaws, and the Chicka- 
saws are also doing similar work. 

Further Open Doors. — ^All these evangelistic and 
educational agencies are helping in the problem of re- 
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deeming and civilizing the American Indians. Mueli 
work still remains to be done. There are still thou- 
sands of Indian children to whom no school is yet 
open. Statistics gathered in 1910 indicated that there 
are probably 42 tribal divisions of Indians in the 
United States for whom no resident missionaries nor 
regular instruction in the Christian faith have been 
provided. 

How Help the Work. — ^Bead such books as Helen 
Hunt Jackson's wonderful novel of Bamona, and also 
her volume called A Century of Dishonor to realize 
how the Indians have been robbed and wronged in the 
past, and how much of justice and restitution, as well 
as Christian and philanthropic work, is still due them. 
We can help by taking an active and intelligent inter- 
est in the Indian Eights Association, which investi- 
gates grievances, and stands, not for charity, but for 
justice for the Indian. We can help by our interest, 
prayers, and gifts to our own denominational society 
engaged in mission work among the Indians in some 
special field. 

Promotion of Temperance. — ^We can do our best 
to help in the temperance work among the Indians, 
for the unspeakable curse of what they well call 
fire-water, brought to them by the white man, 
has been one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
Christianization of the Indian. The Indians them- 
selves realize this, and have time after time insisted 
upon prohibitory laws in their own territory in order 
to protect their people from the unspeakable evil. But 
the greed of the white man has oftentimes circum- 
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vented them. The Women's Christian Temperance 
Union is working among some tribes with success, and 
the Anti-Saloon League has also entered reservations. 
We can help by sustaining as far bs we can this vig- 
orous work for temperance. 

Need of Full Citizenship. — ^We can help in the 
growing purpose to treat the Indian, not as an 
alien or a ward, but as a fellow citizen and a fellow 
man. Says Dr. Lyman Abbot: **No treaty with the 
Indian should give them the right to hold land in 
unproductive idleness. Our nation should not con- 
secrate any territory to ignorance and vice. I believe 
the time will come when we shall abolish reservations 
and treat the Indian, not as a red man, but as a man. 
Let him manage his own affairs and take his chances. 
His relation to government should be the same as that 
of any other man. An Indian can only learn to live 
rightly by living under self-government, and realizing 
his duty to the whole nation. The Lake Mohonk An- 
nual Conference on the Indian recommends that the 
right of citizenship be conferred upon the Indian only 
as soon as he is fitted for it, and this commends itself 
to all right-minded people. ** Since the Indian has 
refused to fade out," says a recent magazine writer, 
** there is but one alternative — ^to make a citizen of 
him, and first fit him for it. The possibility and op- 
portunity of self-support inspire hope and manhood 
in the Indian breast. But eternal vigilance is the 
price of Indian rights as well as of white man's lib- 
erty." 

Indian Eights. — These rights of the Indians 
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should be emphasized: Justice, legal protection, in- 
dividual title to land, security in person and property 
against lawless white men, payment of the purchase 
price of land surrendered by him, and those rights 
which are accorded to us all by the Declaration of 
Independence, namely, life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

Christian Character and Permanency. — The ques- 
tion is sometimes asked what sort of Christians do the 
Indians make? Those who have had most experience 
among them bear testimony that they often become 
outspoken, devout, steadfast, and intelligent Chris- 
tians. In the matter of benevolence they often put 
other Christians to shame. In one Indian mission the 
members pledged themselves from five to ten dollars 
apiece for missionary work and redeemed their pledges 
promptly. During twenty-five years the natives in 
one mission raised more than seventeen thousand dol- 
lars for work among other Indians. The great church 
gatherings of Indians in the Dakotas, comprising 
ninety or more Indian congregations and sometimes 
numbering more than three thousand representative 
Indians, are among the most remarkable assemblies 
in the United States. The services of worship, the 
fervor and intelligence of the discussions, and the 
largeness of the gifts for church and mission work 
compare most favorably with the work of other Chris- 
tian assemblies. Many have said that it was worth a 
journey across the continent to be present at one of 
these annual gatherings of the Indians in the Dakotas. 
The question is also asked, Do the educated Indians 
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go back to their blankets, that is, do they give up 
civilized life and return to primitive habits? It must 
be confessed that some of them do. It must be re- 
membered, however, that many white people also have 
gone back to primitive habits, lapsing even after re- 
ceiving education and high privileges. Those who 
have carefully watched the Indian converts aflSrm that 
the greater proportion of them remain steadfast in 
Christian faith and civilized habits. 

Cluster of Witnesses. — The Indians are worth 
saving. Prof. George Blount, who works among 
them, writes: "All honor to the first missionaries to 
the Indians, through whom we have discovered 
that the Indian is a human being, like ourselves 
in every endowment. He has all the intellectual 
powers of the white man, with a moral nature 
identical with ours, and a soul that must live 
through eternity. Education is development. Be en- 
couraged, fellow teachers; you work upon no mean 
material, and you labor for eternity." Here are some 
modem testimonies from Indian converts : ** We have 
started on God's road now, because God's road is the 
same for the red man as for the white man," said chief 
Lone Wolf, when the first Indians, seventeen in num- 
ber, entered Hampton Institute. Said Chief Pokagon: 
*'I now realize that the hand of the Great Spirit is 
open in our behalf and Christian men and women are 
saying, 'The red man is our brother, and God is Fa^ 
ther of all.' " Mark this message from a Comanche 
to his Hopi friend: ''Dear friends: I am an Indian 
and a Comanche, and I am in Jesus' road. I am 
walking very hard in Jesus' road and I want you to 
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walk in it, too. That is why I am giving you this talk. 
Jesus' road is a good road." Theodore Eoosevelt, at 
that time governor of New York, in rehearsing his 
personal experiences among the Indians before the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference in 1900, spoke 
this word: "The great factors in the uplifting of 
the Indians are the men who are teaching them to be 
Christian citizens. Talk about the inefficiency of mis- 
sions among the Indians ! I have seen what has been 
done, and if people could realize but the tenth part of 
the work in progress among the Indians by Christian 
missionaries, they would understand that no more 
practical work nor more productive of fruit for civili- 
zation could exist than that carried on by men and 
women who are giving their lives to preaching the 
gospel among the Indians." 

The Eskimos. — Closely related to the Indian work 
is that among the Eskimos, who are chiefly found in 
Greenland, Labrador, Hudson Bay, and other Arctic 
regions, and westward across the continent to Alaska 
and beyond Behring Strait. They are a stock distinct 
from the Indians, and seem more akin to the Mon- 
golian race. There are three chief branches of these 
people, the most numerous branch being the Innuits, 
found in Greenland, Labrador and westward to east- 
em Alaska. They number about 30,000. The second 
branch are the Aleutians, in the western part of 
Alaska and in the Aleutian Islands, numbering about 
2,000. The third branch are the Tuski, who occupy 
the shores of eastern Siberia adjacent to Behring 
Strait, and number about 3,000. 
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Seligions Beliefs.— The religion of the Eskimos is 
in general similar to that of the Indians, bnt they do 
not seem to be quite so religions by natnre. They be- 
lieve in spirits, good and evil, bat the evil are Hiore 
powerful and far outnumber the good spirits. 

Their angakok, or priest, answers to the medicine- 
man among the Indians, and is the medium between 
the spirits and mankind. 

Earliest Christian Work.— The first Christian 
work among the Alaskan Eskimos was done by the 
Russian or Greek Church, in 1794. But the work 
which seemed to leave the most permanent impress 
was begun in 1823 by a devoted Russian missionary, 
Veniaminoff, who labored devotedly for nineteen 
years. He was afterward made Primate of Russia. 
He left an indelible record of self-sacrifice and love, 
and the missionary work that he did has had large in- 
fluence among the Eskimos, both of the Aleutian 
Islands and of Alaska. 

Modem Missionary Efforts. — ^A revival of mis- 
sionary interest in the Eskimos began with the work 
of Dr. Sheldon Jackson in 1877. This Presbyterian 
minister is recognized as a modem apostle among the 
Eskimos. The work is being carried on with many 
encouraging results both among the Innuits and the 
Aleutians. The mission station at Point Barrow is a 
striking example of remarkable work. Through the 
efforts of Dr. Jackson on behalf of the Eskimos, do- 
mesticated reindeer were introduced into Alaska in 
1892 under the auspices of the United States govern- 
ment These herds, which are now found in nearly 
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every station, are partly owned by the Eskimos and 
promise to be of great commercial service, as well as 
a new food supply, supplementing the sea animals and 
fish upon which they formerly depended. 



CHAPTER II. LIVINGSTONE AND STANLEY 

THE SOUTH 
"I cannot come until my work is done." 
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PROLOGUB 
EPISODE OF THE SOUTH 

To lift the iomber frlngei of the night, 
To open lande long darkened to the light, 
To heal grim wounds, to give the blind new sight. 
Right mightily wrought he. 

Forth to the fight he fared, 

High things and great he dared, 

He thought of all men but himself. 

Himself he never spared. 

He greatly loved. 

He greatly lived. 

And died right mightily. 

Like Him he served, he walked life's tronblons ways, 
With heart undaunted, and with calm, high face; 
And gemmed each day with deeds of sweetest grace. 
Full lovingly wrought he. 

Like Him he served, he would not turn aside ; 
Nor home nor friends could his true heart divide; 
He served his Master, and naught else beside. 
Right faithfully wrought he. 

He passed like light across the darkened land. 
And, dying, left behind him this command, 
"The door Is open I So let It ever stand I" 
Full mightily wrought he. 

Forth to the fight he fared. 

High things and great he dared. 

In His Master's might to spread the light. 

Right mightily wrought he. 

He greatly loved. 

He greatly lived. 

And died right mightily. 

—The Pageant of Darkness and Light 



LIVINGSTONE AND STANLEY 

The Episode. — This episode deals with that dra- 
matic moment of the meeting of Livingstone and 
Stanley in the heart of Africa, after Livingstone had 
been lost to the world for almost five years. 

Setting at Ujiji. — ^We are in the depths of tropical 
Africa, on the outskirts of a village of small huts. 
Around are lofty trees; in the distance the banks of 
a great lake, and beyond are impenetrable forests. 
Natives are at work on a small wooden building to be 
used as a mission house, for this is the village of Ujiji, 
where Livingstone rested for a while after his long 
joumeyings and explorations. The noise of the ham- 
mering and sawing makes a teUing music. 

Call for Service and Response. — Suddenly there 
comes the wife of Abdullah, the slave raider, soliciting 
help for her wounded husband, whom his followers 
bring on a litter. Livingstone, as a physician, min- 
isters to the wounded man both bodily and spiritually, 
and receives as recompense two slaves, whom he at 
once sets free. 

Heart Cry for Home and Loved Ones.-— During 
the mid-day meal, amid the strains of **Home, Sweet 
Home," Livingstone is full of thoughts of home, that 
tug at his heart-strings. As he muses he says : ' ' My 
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heart to-day is strangely full of home. How is it with 
the dear ones over there? Five long-drawn years! 
And one short moment is enough to alter lifers com- 
plexion for eternity!" From his bosom he draws 
the portrait of his beloved wife and meditates 
as he looks at it: *'And you, my dearest one, are ever 
nearer to me than the rest. Your body lies beneath 
the baobab in far Shupanga; but your soul is ever 
nearest when I need you most! Half my heart is 
buried there with you, and half works on for Africa." 

He looks at the photograph tenderly, kisses it, and 
puts it back again in his bosom. He meditates on his 
five years of toilsome wanderings and prays God to 
bring him soon to home on earth, or to the heavenly 
home beyond. 

Stanley's Coming and Livingstone's Decision.— 
As he is in his reverie he is interrupted by a runner 
who comes panting and exhausted into the settlement 
with news of the coming of a white man. He is fol- 
lowed by a second and a third runner. Then marches 
in a group of bearers carrying various bales of goods, 
and then a company of soldiers, the head man carry- 
ing an American flag, and escorting Stanley. It is a 
thrilling moment when Stanley catches his first sight 
of Livingstone whom he has sought for two years. 
And he throws up his right hand in triumph and 
salutes the great explorer and missionary, and cries, 
as they clasp hands, ''Doctor, I have sought you far 
and wide ! The world has mourned for you as dead. 
Its anxious heart will not be satisfied till you come 
home. The whole wide world will welcome you. Will 
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you not come home?" And Livingstone pauses, and 
stands again in meditation. That call to come home 
is so in the spirit of his mood to-day. But his African 
converts gather round him, and cry, **Will you leave 
the work undone? Master, do not leave your own 
all alone!" And again he pauses, while the men and 
women of Livingstone's camp breathlessly wait for 
his answer. Then he speaks, **No ! Though my heart 
ache for home, though it break for home, I cannot 
come, I will not come, until my work is done." And 
as he speaks the word, his men break into a joyful 
song of thanksgiving, and resume their work on the 
mission building. He bids Stanley a warm farewell, 
praying God's blessing upon him, and again to the 
sound of fife and drum the soldiers with the Ameri- 
can flag march away into the forest on the return 
trip, while Livingstone climbs a ladder at the mission 
building and naUs a cross to the peak of the roof, as 
if burning all bridges behind him in his resolve to 
stay in Africa till his work is done. 

The Historical Background. — This episode in Liv- 
ingstone 's life is historically true and accurate in its 
presentation. The very language used is direct quo- 
tation from Livingstone's books and Stanley's account. 
The episode portrays graphically and thrillingly a 
psychological crisis. Furthermore, no life is more 
fascinating or inspiring than that of David Living- 
stone. His own books should be read in order to come 
close to the heart of the man, but even an outline of 
his career gives something of the spirit of the man 
and the wonder of his work. 
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The Shrine of a Hero. — ^Westminster Abbey is the 
glorious place of memorial of the kings and queens of 
England. It is the shrine of poets from Shakespeare 
and Milton to Tennyson and Browning. It holds the 
sacred monuments of illustrious warriors and states- 
men, such as the great Duke of Wellington and the 
mighty-hearted Gladstone. But no memorial is more 
often sought for and revered than that which covers 
the dust of a kingly man, a statesman and warrior for 
God, the missionary explorer, David Livingstone. His 
body lies buried in the great Abbey; he is with God, 
but his work goes on. His life is one of the splendid 
romances and tragic triumphs of history. 

His Boyhood and Education. — ^David Livingstone 
was of Highland descent, bom at Blantyre, near Glas- 
gow, March 19, 1813. His great-grandfather had died 
fighting at Culloden for the old kings of Scotland, 
and his boyish imagination was stirred by his mother's 
stories of his covenanter ancestors who signed the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1638. He began to 
earn his living at the age of ten, and labored in a cot- 
ton mill from six in the morning till eight at night. 
The lad was a great reader — he bought a Latin gram- 
mar with part of his first week's pay — and devoured 
everything, especially the classics, scientific works, and 
books of travel. With the Scotch ambition for educa- 
tion he was accustomed to keep his book on the spin- 
ning-jenny, catching sentence by sentence as he went 
on with his work, and after working hours he read by 
candlelight. He had a keen love for nature, and as a 
boy he showed ideals of honor, love of parents and 
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home, untiring industry, and a noble courage. These 
traits and habits of early life had much to do with 
making Livingstone a great maa in after years. He 
was converted at the age of twenty, and began to ask 
the question, **Lord, what wouldst thou have me to 
dot" 

His Decision for Africa. — The lives of the great 
missionary heroes had always deeply interested him, 
and a personal interview with Robert Moflfat, the mis- 
sionary apostle to Africa, made him feel the greatness 
of the opportunity in the dark continent. He studied 
two winters at the University of Glasgow, and had 
begun his training for the medical profession. He 
finished and received his diploma, and was ordained 
as a missionary in 1840. After further training in 
theological studies, he was accepted by the London 
Missionary Society as one of their workers for Africa. 
He and his father talked far into the night on the day 
before he sailed for the dark continent, speaking of 
the great work of Christian missions and wondering 
whether some day rich men might not support mis- 
sionary stations instead of horses and hounds. 

First Missionary Work. — The vessel reached 
Cape Town after eighty-two days. Here he had a new 
insight into missionaries and their methods. He pro- 
ceeded to Kuruman, Dr. Moflfat 's station, and from 
thence went on various missions of discovery and 
evangelization. On one of these journeys he had an 
adventure with a lion which left him maimed for life 
with his arm crushed by the lion's jaw. After several 
years at Kolobeng he married Mary Moflfat, and to- 
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gether they went to a new field, Mabotsa, near the 
headwaters of the Limpopo river. This was a region 
of dense heathenism. He was physician and scientist, 
minister and explorer, in all his work. He healed the 
sick, made careful notes concerning plants, birds, and 
beasts, and gathered specimens for a college. He 
preached the gospel wherever he went, and rescued 
some who were being sold into slavery. 

He Becomes a Missionary Explorer. — ^In an early 
letter he had written: ''Whatever way my life may 
be spent so as to promote the glory of our gracious 
God, I feel anxious to do it. My life may be spent as 
profitably as a pioneer as in any other way.*' He 
now began to feel a prophetic call to explore the coun- 
try and open up the way for other gospel heralds. 
** Visions of planting colonies floated before him. He 
explored for Jesus Christ. He covered his letters with 
maps of the country. Every new track was a new 
field for the gospel." 

Opening of Africa to Civilization. — ^Livingstone's 
thought was that Africa could be won to Christ 
only by opening it to civilization and by planting a 
chain of mission stations from the coast to the far in- 
terior — each station to be a center of Christian in- 
fluence and a training school for native teachers and 
preachers. He felt that he was called to this service 
of missionary exploration. His decision to obey the 
call meant personal sacrifice and untold hardships. It 
meant separation from his wife and children. It 
meant difficulties and dangers unknown, and perhaps 
facing unhealthy regions in the interior, and perils 
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from unfriendly tribes and wild beasts. But he was 
willing to go at any hazard. He would give his life 
to open up Africa. He did not hesitate at the vision 
God showed him. It was the work for him to do, and 
to it he devoted his life. 

Joumey from Ocean to Ocean. — ^For twelve years 
he continued almost without pause this missionary ex- 
ploring, at first taking his wife and children with him 
to the chief points. But the country was unhealthy 
and dangerous, and in 1852 he sent back his wife and 
children to England. He parted from his family not 
to see them again for nearly five years. He was also 
urged to take ship himself to England to recuperate, 
for he had already had thirty-one attacks of fever, 
but he felt that he could not leave his work. He 
turned back into the pestilent wilderness and on this 
second missionary joumey discovered the great Vic- 
toria Falls, higher and grander than Niagara. He 
had explored the continent from ocean to ocean and 
reached the mouth of the Zambezi in May, 1856. In 
the fall he had to stop his arduous labors for a time, 
and he returned to England in December, 1856. 

His First Visit Home.— In England, honors of 
every kind were showered upon him. His astronom- 
ical observations and his accurate scientific descrip- 
tions and maps were of great value, and the Royal 
Geographical Society honored him with its gold medal. 
His great book. Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa, and the volume written later. The Zam- 
besi and Its Tributaries, were most valuable contribu- 
tions to the world's store of knowledge and also so 
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revealed the great heart of the man and the urgent 
needg of Africa that all England was deeply inter- 
ested in him. He was received by the royal family, 
presented with the freedom of London and other lead- 
ing cities, and welcomed as one who had honored both 
the Christian Church and the British Empire by his 
work. For he had explored 11,000 miles of unknown 
territory in Africa and had opened the pathway for 
the gospel for hundreds of thousands of black men. 
His furlough at home continued for fifteen months, 
and he went back to Africa with a gold band about his 
cap, for he had been made a royal consul by the 
Queen. 

Second Period of Exploration. — ^Again he plunged 
into the work in Africa, especially eager to strike a 
doath-blow at African slavery. After four years his 
wife, who had come out with him, died of the African 
fever in April, 1862, and was buried at Shupanga. 
This groat bereavement was a bitter loss to him, and 
ho, who had never feared man or beast, now cried out 
like a stricken child. He wrote: **For the first time 
in my life, I want to die.** And yet he did not allow 
this great sorrow to imman him or hinder his work. 
lie made a second visit to England in 1864-5, and re- 
turned to Africa by way of India. 

Third Qreat Journey— Now began his third great 
journey throxigh Africa, when he was fifty-three years 
oUL His object as an explorer on this journey was to 
discover the soxirces of the Nile and the Kongo, but 
alwa^'S he was eager and faithful in doing missionaiy 
work« He said: ^^I would not consent to go amply 
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as a geographer, but as a missionary, and to do geo- 
graphical work by the way. ' ' All sorts of hardships 
were met and many of the natives were hostile. Yet 
he pressed forward, tramping through thorns on land, 
wading among sharp weeds and biting leeches in the 
swamps, with feet cut and torn and wounds that had 
not time to heal. In February, 1869, he reached 
Ujiji. On he still pressed, and came to a standstill in 
1871 at Nyangwe, an Arab settlement on the Lualaba 
river, where he saw Arab slave-trading in its most 
cruel form. The Arabs were shooting down the women 
in their native markets, killing and capturing sev- 
eral hundred natives at a time. Livingstone saw 
three or four hundred perish before his eyes. He was 
able to rescue more than thirty. He made up his mind 
to return to Ujiji and to send a report of this atrocious 
traffic to Great Britain. He felt sure that the British 
government, when it learned of actual conditions, 
would take steps to end this awful oppression, and he 
was right in his belief. He mentions that he read the 
Bible through four times while he was in the midst of 
these terrible scenes and sufferings. 

The Meeting with Stanley. — Some of Living- 
stone's men from the Zambezi had deserted him — 
and in order to get pay had reported that he was 
dead — Skilled by the natives in the interior. So this 
was all that the world knew, although it could scarcely 
believe it. Yet Livingstone had now been away from 
civilization more than five years, and the world had 
received no tidings of him. He was worn out with 
his toils, and sick almost unto death. A native chief 
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had stolen his provisioiis and other stores, and he 
was in a desperate situation, in his little hut at 
Ujiji. Meanwhile Britain and the whole world were 
waiting and hoping eagerly for information concern- 
ing him. People were asking everywhere, *'Is Living- 
stone dead or alive?" It was at this juncture of 
eager interest, when his letters were lost or inter- 
cepted, and many of his friends believed that he was 
dead, that there was one man who absolutely believed 
that he was alive and could be found. That man was 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett, Jr., the proprietor of the 
New York Herald. He gave word to one of his special 
correspondents, Henry M. Stanley, that he was com- 
missioned to go out on an expedition to Africa. ' ' Take 
what money you want and find Livingstone." When 
Stanley at length reached Zanzibar, he organized 
his search party. For eleven months this determined 
man went through every conceivable hardship and 
difficulty. Once he wrote: *'No living man shall 
stop me. Only death can prevent me. But death— 
not even this. I shall not die, I will not die, I cannot 
die. Something tells me I shall find him." After 
many months he heard one day that a white man an- 
swering to the description of Livingstone had just 
reaohed Ujiji. Bishop McDowell tells this part of the 
story thus: ^'Stanley pushed on night and day until 
they came in sight of Ujiji. 'Unfurl the flags and 
load the guns,' said he, his nerves quivering with ex- 
citement And the flags floated out, and the guns 
thundered over the plains, and they were answered 
by hundreds of Africans with shouts. Then came the 
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meeting between the two brave men, one young and 
strong, and all on fire with the joy of a successful 
quest, the other aged, worn, and haggard, but with a 
consciousness of noble service, loyally rendered, warm 
about his heart. And these two heroes grasped each 
other's hands, and Stanley said, 'I thank God I am 
permitted to see you,' and Livingstone spoke, 'I feel 
thankful that I am here to welcome you.' " It was 
a historic moment. Stanley remained with Living- 
stone four months, part of the time prostrated with 
fever, although for dramatic purposes the Pageant 
represents this visit as if it were a very short time. 

Livingstone's Immovable Purpose. — Stanley's ad- 
miration for the great explorer grew into hero-wor- 
ship, and he afterwards bore impressive testimony to 
the large influence that his meeting with Livingstone 
had upon all his after life. He tried to induce Liv- 
ingstone to go back to England with him, and the old 
missionary explorer longed to do it. Home, how he 
hungered for its love! His heart cried out for his 
children! And how he longed for the shores of the 
homeland ! But his work was not done, his promises 
both to those who had sent him, to the natives, and to 
his God were not yet fulfilled, and that settled the 
question. He told Stanley that his task was not yet 
accomplished, and that he could not and would not 
leave until his work was done. A few manly tears 
were shed as the two grasped hands and then parted. 
So Stanley with his guards started off on the home- 
ward way to civilization, while Livingstone, a pre- 
maturely old man, with bended head and slow step. 
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resumed his lonely and desperate work. **I took one 
more look at him," said Stanley, **he was standing 
near the gate with his servants near him. I waved 
my handkerchief to him and he responded by lifting 
his hat." This was Stanley *s last glimpse of Living- 
stone, and Livingstone's last sight of a white man. 

Death of Livingstone. — Some time later Stanley 
sent fifty-seven bearers with abundant supplies from 
Zanzibar for Livingstone's use, and with them Liv- 
iQgstone began his explorations in search of the 
sources of the Nile. This last journey of Livingstone's 
was in the country east and south of Lake Tanganyika. 
It was a rough and perilous country. The people were 
reported to be cannibals. He found many of them 
wildly drunk with palm-toddy, and hostile and obsti- 
nate. Ill health and abscesses on his feet laid him up 
for nearly three months. Sickness and loneliness 
often depressed him, and he confessed in his journal : 
**I have an intense and sore longing to finish and re- 
tire, and trust the Almighty may permit me to go 
home." But the rainy season came early in that year, 
1873. Livingstone was now sixty years old and the 
hardships of the journey told upon hiuL He felt iU 
and became steadily weaker. His bearers carried him 
day after day on a stretcher slung on a pole — ^the first 
time he had been carried in thirty years. They did 
the best they could for him. Through the spongy 
swamps, the swollen streams and floods they carried 
him. The rain was pitiless; food grew scarcer; and 
his fever worse. At last they reached Ilala on the 
south shore of Lake Bangweolo in the village of Chief 
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Chitambo. We may recall that it was not long after 
Stanley had left him, on his birthday a year before, 
that Livingstone jrrote in his diary: **My Jesus, my 
King, my Life, my All! I again dedicate my whole 
self to thee. Accept me, and grant, gracious Father, 
that ere this year is gone I may finish my task. In 
Jesus' name I ask it. Amen.'' And now his task 
was nearly finished. The end was near. They built 
a hut for him and laid him on a bed. They helped 
him to select some medicine from the chest which he 
always carried with him. A lad slept at the door of 
the hut, and toward morning called some of the men. 
They found his candle burning at his bedside and 
Livingstone kneeling there as if in prayer — ^his face in 
his hands, but he was dead. It was on May 4, 1873, 
that Livingstone's untiring and heroic spirit entered 
into rest. 

Burial in Westminster Abbey. — ^Livingstone 's ser- 
vants buried his heart under a tree at Ilala; they em- 
balmed his body by drying and by wrapping in bark, 
calico, and canvas; and they carried it in a twelve- 
hundred-mile heartbreaking journey, beset with all 
sorts of perils, to the seacoast, where it was handed 
over to the charge of the British consul. The body 
was taken to England and laid to rest in Westminster 
Abbey on April 18, 1874, in the presence of his loving 
friends and the great ones of the nation. The whole 
world did him honor. On the black marble slab which 
marks his grave in Westminster Abbey is a long in- 
scription bearing at the close these words: **For 
thirty years his life was spent in unwearied effort to 
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evangelize the native races; to explore the undiscov- 
ered secrets, and abolish the desolating slave-trade of 
Central Africa, where with his last words he wrote, 
* All I can add in my loneliness is, may Heaven's rich- 
est blessing come down on every one — ^American, Eng- 
lish, or Turk — ^who will help to heal this open sore of 
the world.' " 

His Career Summarized. — ^What a wonderful work 
he had done toward opening up the dark continent and 
healing the open sore! Altogether Livingstone had 
traveled 29,000 miles in Africa. He added one mil- 
lion square miles to the known region of the globe. 
His missionary travels covered sixteen years, his Zam- 
bezi explorations five years; the work of his last jour- 
neys seven years. This record makes him one of the 
foremost explorers of the world, and his Christian 
service marks him as one of the greatest of mission- 
aries. When Livingstone was departing for Africa 
the second time he had spoken before a large audience 
in the senate house of Cambridge University and said: 
**I know that in a few years I shall be cut oflE; I go 
back to Africa to make an open path for commerce 
and Christianity. Do you carry out the work which 
I have begun. / leave it with you.** 

Livingstone's Splendid Service. — One writes: 
** Livingstone's lifelong and final wish was fulfilled. 
The dirge over his grave acted on his country like a 
bugle call to Africa. The humble Blantyre mill-boy 
had done the noblest and highest thing that man can 
do. He had given his whole life to God's less happy 
creatures. And this he had done, not for money or 
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for fame, but out of love for God and man. His one 
dominant motive in all his journeys and work was a 
Chrisliike desire to bless mankind. He was a lover 
of his race and of all things.'' Some of his favorite 
verses copied into the cover of his journal were these 
verses of Coleridge : 

"He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small, 
Tor the dear Lord who loveth us 
He made and loveth all." 



Native Testimonies to Livingstone. — ^Livingstone 
is still a great name in Africa, as in the whole world. 
"Writes Mr. Golding: ** There are black men still in 
Africa whose faces light up with joy at Livingstone's 
name. They will answer and ask questions in their 
quaint way about the great man whom they called the 
"Wise Heart and the Healer of Men. *Yes, we loved 
hirn and we served him, too; was not he our Buxina 
(Master), who never struck his bearers? Of course 
we sent him back to the Great White Queen. Did she 
not send him to Africa? Not to get ivory and gold 
and slaves, like the Arabs and Portuguese, but to give 
a good message of wisdom and to set men free. Have 
you many like him in your land f Ah, but his heart is 
still in Africa, under the mvula tree, at Chitam- 
bo's.' '' 

Effect on Stanley and His Tribute.— Stanley was 
a journalist when he found Livingstone in Africa. 
He was seeking eopy for his paper. When he left 
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Livingstone, Stanley was a missionary enthusiast, and 
he went on to open Uganda and the Kongo to the 
message of Christianity and to Christian civilization. 
The young journalist came full of prejudice against 
the old missionary, but he left Livingstone full of love 
and reverence for this brother of men and hero-saint 
of God. It was after his acquaintance with Living- 
stone that he wrote this testimony: **Tou may take 
any point in Dr. Livingstone's character and analyze 
it carefully, and I would challenge any man to find a 
fault in it. His religion is a constant, earnest, sincere 
practise. It is neither demonstrative nor loud, but 
manifests itself in a quiet, practical way, and is al- 
ways at work. In him, religion exhibits its loveliest 
features; it governs his conduct, not only toward his 
servants, but toward the natives, the bigoted Mo- 
hammedans, and all who come in contact with him. 
Without it, Livingstone, with his ardent tempera- 
ment, his enthusiasm, his high spirit and courage, 
must have become uncompanionable, and a hard mas- 
ter. Beligion tamed him and made him a Christian 
gentleman; the most companionable of men and the 
most indulgent of masters." 

Outstanding Qualities. — ^Yes, Stanley's thought of 
the missionary explorer's character is true. Living- 
stone illustrated in his life the spirit of chivalry, the 
love of adventure aud discovery, and the glory of un- 
selfish service. He had the loving heart of a man; 
he had a fine persist^icy of purpose in spite of be- 
reavements and opposition ; he had the courage of con- 
viction, even under adverse criticism; he had loyalty 
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and devotion to God's cause, and he inspired like de- 
votion in those with whom he associated; and God 
gave him a splendid fruitage to his life in the opening 
up of Africa to civilization and Christianity. 

Other Oreat Missionaries to Africa. — ^Robert Mof- 
fat was a missionary apostle among the Bechuanas of 
South Africa. The key-note of his Ufe mi work may 
be seen in that one sentence of his: ''Oh that I had a 
thousand lives, and a thousand bodies — all of them to 
be devoted to no other employment but to preach 
Christ to these degraded, despised, yet beloved mor- 
tals!'' Moffat was bom in Scotland, December 21, 
1795. His mother often told him stories when he was 
a boy of the far-away mission lands. He often 
watched the big ships as they came up the Forth. He 
was converted at a Methodist revival at the age of 
eighteen. One day he read a sign of a missionary 
meeting to be held at High Leigh. The thought flashed 
through his mind, **Why should not I be a mission- 
ary!" He resolved that he would be, and in due 
time through God's help he went to South Africa. 
His life from 1817 to 1870 was spent at Kuruman. 
He did a great work in the South African country, 
and one of his greatest achievements was in translat- 
ing the Bible. After fifty-three years of missionary 
service he returned to England, spending the last 
years of his life in traveling through England and 
Scotland telling the story of Africa and arousing in- 
terest in missions. He died in 1883 at the age of 
eighty-eight. 

Alexander BSackay. — Mackay is probably, next to 
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Livingstone, the greatest of missionaries to Africa. 
He was not a minister, but a civil engineer. Like 
Livingstone and Moffat, he was bom in Scotland. His 
birth was in October, 1849. He was the son of a vfl- 
lage minister. As a boy his mother told him the story 
of Henry Martyn and of other missionaries. His pa- 
rents hoped that he would become a minister, but his 
tastes were for engineering. He studied at Edinburgh 
and thai in Berlin, where he secured an excellent 
position. One evening he was reading Stanley's let- 
ter to the London Dwily Telegraph. It told how the 
king of Uganda wanted white men to be sent as mis- 
sionaries to his people. It was a challenge to the 
Church, and he offered his services to the Church 
Missionary Society. Uganda is a country of about 
70,000 square miles, lying just south of the equator in 
Bast Central Africa, and its shore borders the great 
lake, Victoria Nyanza. And here he worked for four- 
teen years without a furlough, doing faithful teach- 
ing and preaching and translating and printing parts 
of the Bible. He died in 1890 from African fever. 

The Vast Territory. — ^With its area of more than 
eleven miUion square miles, Africa is a land strangely 
divided in races and political influences. The Sahara 
desert severs it into two great sections, the Africa of 
the Mediterranean, and the Africa south of the desert. 
Egypt, Tripoli, Algeria, and Morocco on the north 
constitute a distinct region in which civilized influ- 
ences have been marked for centuries. South of the 
desert the various Nigerias and the Kongo region. Cen- 
tral Africa, Bast Africa, and South Africa under 
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various names, British, French, German, and Portu- 
guese, make up a strange territory. Nubia and Abys- 
sinia on the northeast are ancient territories with some 
civilized traditions. The old negro monarchies of 
Ashanti, Dahomey, and Benin on the west coast con- 
stituted the old slavers' hunting-ground. 

The Chief Races. — The great races in Africa were 
the Hamites, the chief ancestors of the ancient Egyp- 
tians; and the Iberians, the ancestors of the Berber 
nomads of the Sahara desert. But most numerous of 
all are the Negro types, from the Kongo pygmy and 
the Bushman to the Zulu and Abyssinian. In the 
early days there also came into Africa large infusions 
of the Phoenicians, the Greeks, and the Arabians and 
in more recent centuries the Portuguese, Spaniards, 
Dutch and British, Germans and French. 

African Religions — ^Paganism. — The dark conti- 
nent is still exceedingly dark. Pagan Africa numbers 
about 80,000,000 souls inmiersed in the superstition of 
animism and spirit worship, and with rites and cus- 
toms that are often abominable. Professor Henry 
Drummond says : ** They have a national religion, the 
fear of evil spirits." Dr. A. C. Good characterizes 
their religion thus: *'The pagan African fancies the 
world full of enemies, corporeal and spiritual. He is 
daily tortured with suspicions and superstitious fears. 
Every unusual place or object harbors a spirit pre- 
sumably hostile. He sees in every person who has 
anything to gain by his death or misfortune an enemy 
who is trying by means of charms, incantations, or 
witchcraft to work him harm. " In every known tribe 
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there is some belief in a supernatural power. But it 
is a God so far off and unloving that the millions of 
heathen Africa are practically without God in the 
world. Idolatry is still practised on the Kongo and 
Guinea coast and other places, and the medicine-man 
or witch-doctor is an important personage in the 
tribes. Two superstitions are universal, witchcraft 
and fetishism. The witch-doctor is devoutly believed 
in everywhere. The poison-cup is frequently used as 
an ordeal. Witchcraft is thought responsible for all 
sickness and calamities. Pagan African people are 
under this tyranny. Witches are frequently burned. 
Fetishism is a superstition which believes in certain 
charms to be worn and cherished, to guard against 
evil or to bring good. A fetish is usually a mixture 
of objects, sometimes human bones, bark, snakes' 
teeth, and leaves wrapped together and worn about 
the neck, or hung above the door, or secretly hidden. 
There are love fetishes, war fetishes, trade fetishes. 
The position of woman in African religions is de- 
graded and hopeless, and polygamy is everywhere 
cherished and in large sections of the country prac- 
tised. Cannibalism and the slave-trade still exist in 
many sections of Africa. 

Mohammedanism. — The second great religion of 
Africa is Mohammedanism. There are about 40,- 
000,000 who are followers of Mohammed in Africa. 
Under this religion, civilization is stagnant. It com- 
promises with pagan customs; it appeals to human 
passions; it is satisfied with formal exercises and de- 
mands no change of heart. Its practical fruits, sane- 
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tioned by the Koran, are slavery, piracy, and polyg- 
amy. 

Christian Africa and Territory to Be Won.— The 
remainder of Africa, comprising about nine or 
ten millions of souls, may be called Christian Africa. 
It includes sections of South Africa, Madagascar, Li- 
beria and some other sections in which there are nomi- 
nal Christian populations, such as Egypt and Abys- 
sinia. Therefore Christianity has yet to conquer 120,- 
000,000 souls before Africa can be won for Christ. 

African Slave-Trade. — Slavery existed in Africa 
from time immemorial, but it was Portugal among the 
Christian nations which in 1442 imported the first 
slaves from the west coast of Africa. Spain followed 
the example and established the Guinea trade in 1511. 
In 1526 a Spanish ship landed the first African slaves 
in the United States of America. In England the 
slave-trade was legalized in 1562, and charters granted 
to trading companies. England soon outstripped all 
competitors until the United States merchants them- 
selves became famous in the traffic. English mer- 
chants secured the monopoly of the Spanish colonial 
slave-trade in 1713 and engaged to deliver 144,000 
slaves to Brazil and Cuba. In 1771 there were 192 
clearances of slave-ships from England. This showed 
the extent of the traffic among Christian nations, al- 
though the facts seem almost unbelievable. In Amer- 
ica the Society of Friends were the first religious body 
to expel slave-traders from their religious fellowship. 
In 1834 Great Britain emancipated all the slaves in 
the West Indies. In 1863 the United States gave free- 
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dom to four millions of slaves within its territory. 
But in Africa the Arab slave-trade still continues, 
although it is constantly attacked and condemned by 
European governments. A well-known Canadian mis- 
sionary wrote from Angola in Southwest Africa, in 
1898, *'Not for five years has there been such a rush 
for slaves. Large caravans have gone into the dis- 
tricts of the Kongo Free State and bought or stolen 
hundreds of slaves." 

Present Outlook in Africa. — ^At the present time 
there is a great conflict in North Africa and the 
Sudan between Mohammedanism and Christianity. In 
West and Central Africa there is the constant strug- 
gle between foreign commercialism and the rights of 
the natives themselves. In East Africa there is the 
last stronghold of Arab slavery. In South Africa 
there is the racial struggle between white and black. 
All over Africa there is a mighty struggle going on be- 
tween the superstitions of the dark ages and the 
coming of the light of civilization and Christianily. 
The only hope for Christian civilization in Africa is 
the coming of more stable and orderly government, the 
education of the people in the primary grades of in- 
telligence, and, above all, the direct work of the Bible 
and the Christian Church to interpret civilization, its 
order and laws, and to bring the people to true liberty 
in the faith of the living God. The Bible has been 
given to Africa, translated completely into fifteen of 
its chief languages and portions into over one hundred 
tongues and dialects. Education is progressing 
through the various mission schools. 
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Missions Indispensable. — The Hon. James Bryce 
has said: ''Nowhere in Africa is anything ade- 
quate done for education except by the mission- 
aries. The gospel and the mission schools are at pres- 
ent the most truly civilizing influences which work 
upon the native; and upon them more than on any 
other agency does the progress of the African races 
depend.'' Nearly all the great churches are now con- 
ducting missions in the various sections of Africa and 
we can best help in the work either by giving our- 
selves, or by giving our gifts and interest and prayers 
to our own denominational agency which is working 
in this great field. Sir Harry Johnston, for twenty 
years or more an officer of the British government in 
Africa, says: **I unhesitatingly state my conviction 
that the missions which have preached Christianity in 
Africa since, let us say, 1840, constitute the one fea- 
ture of the white man's invasion of this continent 
which history will rank as of unquestionable good." 



CHAPTER III. THE PASSING OP SUTTEE 

THE EAST 
"Henceforth no widow dies upon the pyre I" 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Rhadamani 

Missionary 

Oovemor 

Governor's Aid 

Natives, Sepoys, Pilgrims, Attendants, Mourners, etc. 



PBOLOGUB 
BPISODB OF THB BAST 

A land of lights and ahadowa Intervolved, 
A land of blazing ran and blackest night, 
A fortress armed and guarded jealously, 
With every portal barred against the Ught 

A land in thrall to ancient mystic faiths, 

A land of iron creeds and gmesome deeds, 

A land of raperstitions vast and grim, 

And all the noisome growths that darkness breeds. 

Like sunny waves upon an iron-bound coast. 
The Ught beats up against the close-barred doors. 
And seeks vain entrance, yet beats on and on, 
In hopeful fldth which all defeat ignores. 

But — ^time shall come, when, like a swelling tide. 
The Word shall leap the barriers, and the Ught 
Shall sweep the land, and faith and love and hope 
Shall win f6r Christ this stronghold of the night 

— The Pageant of Darkness and light 



THE PASSING OF SUTTEE 

The Episode. — This episode puts in dramatic way 
the abolition of suttee, or widow-burning, in India. 

First Scene. — The first scene opens in the quiet of 
the outskirts of an East Indian city. We see a pic- 
turesque missionary house built in the native style 
and for a moment we catch a glimpse of the gray 
gowned missionary with her sweet face. A moment 
later a furious mob of natives is assailing the house, 
demanding a native child, Rhadamani, whom they 
wish to marry to an old man. They call out, *'Give 
us back our little one ! You who have taught her but 
to disobey the customs of her fathers and their laws ! 
You have stolen from her roof -tree our little Rhad- 
amani ! Give her back I " A British governor clad in 
uniform rushes into the midst of the riotous mob and 
seeks to quiet them. He announces after inquiry: 
**She is not here! Be satisfied! If she were here, 
would I not be the first to restore her to her father's 
hands? I am a servant of the Raja, and here to keep 
the law — not break it. Go!" The rioters and rela- 
tives, after obsequiously bowing to him as a servant of 
the Baja, obey him with reluctance as he bids them go, 
and they retire, but with many shakings of fists and 
muttere^^ execrations. The missionary exdaims, ''0, 
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the horror of it ! She is such a little child, my little 
Rhadamani. Oh! can nothing be donet" But the 
British official answers, **Our hands are tied. Till 
Britain says the word we can do nothing." And sadly 
she answers, ** And while we wait, poor shadowed souls 
by thousands go in darkness to their death." The 
two enter the mission house, but scarcely have they 
gone before Bhadamani steals toward the mission 
house, furtively, as she hears the murmurs and the 
curses of the mob. And as the missionary comes out 
again from the house to the veranda, Bhadamani 
rushes to her with a cry, "0 save me from that man! 
— ^the dreadful man to whom they married me three 
years ago! They would have me go to live 
with him — ^my father and my kindred. And I 
hate him — ^hate him — ^hate him!" Again the 
clamor of the searchers is heard near by, and little 
Bhadamani beseeches, **They come, do not let me 
go!" But the missionary answers, **God help you, 
little one! I am powerless! We can do nothing. 
And Bhadamani wails in her anguish, '*Aiyo! Aiyo! 
And as once more she piteously pleads, the missionary 
can only say, '*Look to him for help — and pray." 
Then little Bhadamani turns to the British governor 
who stands near by. For a moment he looks at her, 
as if he would help her, and then, realizing his official 
position, turns his back upon her, while she wails in 
agony, ' ' There is no help ! Aiyo ! aiyo ! ' ' She rushes 
away in despair into the very hands of the mob who 
receive her with a yell of triumph. The missionary 
exclaims: "Hark! They have found her 1 Harkl It 
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is her call to sorrows ! The knell of her childhood ! It 
is horrible!" And the British official answers sadly, 
''These horrors weigh upon me, too. Alas! our hands 
are tied. Comfort! The time may come." As he 
speaks there comes the sound of music, and the chorus, 
** Nevermore! nevermore! will you see Bhadamanil" 
It is a wedding procession, in which Bhadamani is 
carried in a native palanquin, enclosed with red hang- 
ings. As the procession passes the missionary, little 
Bhadamani utters a last despairing shriek, and her 
hand stretches out pathetically from the palanquin, 
but she is gone — ^the child is dragged to her sorrow. 

Second Scene. — The next scene is an open place 
with many people, and a Hindu fair is in progress 
with much buying and selling and laughter. In the 
background can be seen the sacred city of Benares, 
with its temples, towers, and minarets, with the river 
Ganges flowing in front, and on its banks the burning 
ghats. Some years have elapsed since the scene last 
portrayed. At one side is the temple of Kali, and 
through the midst of the Hindu fair comes this native 
religious procession ; many with instruments of music 
and some carrying aloft a great image of KaU, and all 
singing a hymn to Kali, the cruel, with her red, red 
eyes, — ^and her breasts covered with blood! As the 
procession goes into the temple, a funeral procession 
comes from the other side to the burning ghat, carry- 
ing in the same red palanquin a child widow, who is 
to be burned alive with her dead husband on the pyre. 
It is Bhadamani. A missionary party draws near, 
with the missionary whom we saw before, and they 
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watch the scene in despair, praying for help from 
God. The child widow strews flowers to the multi- 
tude. They take off her jewels, and seven times she 
makes the circuit of the pyre, offering to the gods and 
to the departed the various gifts of water, food, in- 
cense, and flowers, while the women sing the hymn : 

''Blessed, oh most blessed, 
Is she who conquers death I 

The fiery breath is passing sweet. 
And all complete your triumph, when 

You tread the way with willing feet." 
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As the seventh circuit is made the torch is applied 
to the pyre and amid the rising of great clouds of 
smoke she throws herself upon the pyre. At this mo- 
ment the British governor enters with a company of 
sepoys, and he carries a scroll of parchment which he 
reads: ** Forbear! Henceforth no widow dies upon 
the pyre! Suttee has passed!'* There is great tu- 
mult in the mob. The soldiers have much difficulty in 
restoring order. But in the midst of the tumult, at 
the first word of the governor, an officer has rushed to 
the pyre, flung off the wood and bamboo and dragged 
out Bhadamani, unharmed from the fire, and brought 
her to the missionaries with rejoicing. And all to- 
gether they praise God: 

"We thank thee. Lord, 
That of thy wondrous might. 
Into our night. 
Thou hast sent down the glory of the light I" 
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Benares the Holy. — The background of this strik- 
ing episode is Benares the Holy, although the historic 
abolition of suttee was really proclaimed in Calcutta. 
What Jerusalem is to the Jews, Rome to the Roman 
Catholics, and Mecca to the Moslems, such is Benares 
to the devout Hindu. The Hindus call it the Most 
Holy City, the Lotus of the World, not founded on 
common earth, but on the point of Shiva's trident. 
They believe that even its soil is sacred ; that its dust 
is holy, and above all that the water that flows by it 
is holy. No matter how muddy or contaminated it 
may be, it is the stream of the Holy Ganga, the 
daughter of Vishnu. Kipling speaks of Benares as 
*'the oldest of earth's cities, awake before the gods." 
Along the banks of the Ganges at Benares are numer- 
ous burning ghats where the bodies of the dead are 
cremated and their ashes thrown into the river. 

The Practise of Suttee. — Suttee was one of the re- 
ligious practises in India from time immemorial. 
There are records of it reaching back to hoary an- 
tiquity. No more horrible custom is to be found any- 
where except it be in the South Sea Islands where 
once it was the custom that the king's favorite wives 
should be buried alive with him in his grave, and in 
Hawaii where the old and infirm were sometimes 
hurled from the tops of great precipices by their own 
children. The word suttee means a good, true, and 
virtuous woman ; and it was thought that this was the 
height of all virtue and goodness when she threw her- 
self upon the body of her dead husband burning upon 
the funeral pyre, and thus went with him into the life 
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beyond. The Bible of the Hindus, the Mahabharata, 
sanctions suttee. It flourished most strongly in Ben- 
gal, along the world-famous Ganges. In the province 
of Bengal alone during twelve years previous to 1829 
— the year of the abolition of suttee — ^no less than 
nine thousand widows were burned to death on funeral 
pyres. 

Triumph of a Brave Oovemar-Oeneral. — ^In a 
public square in Calcutta there is a statue of a 
heroic English soldier and statesman. Lord William 
Bentinck. He had entered the Indian service as a 
military man, but his work proved him to be in a true 
sense a missionary. He was horrified at the condition 
of suttee in India. He found that in south India the 
widow was often forced into a fire-pit in the ground; 
in west India it was the custom for her to be placed 
in a grass hut supporting the head of her dead hus- 
band while with her right hand she held the torch and 
set all ablaze ; in the Nepal provinces it was the cus- 
tom to hold the widow on the pyre by long poles; 
while along the Ganges valley it was the custom for 
her to fling herself upon the burning fire. For years 
Lord Bentinck fought for the abolition of this horrible 
religious rite. The fanaticism of the natives opposed 
him. English civilians protested that it was bad pol- 
icy for Britain to interfere with the religious habits 
of the natives. But Lord Bentinck was a brave and 
determined man, and at last on December 4, 1829, 
with the valuable aid of Eaja Bammohan Boy, he 
carried a resolution through the Council that suttee 
should be abolished for all time. 
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Further Features. — ^Abbe Dubois' book on Hindu 
customs gives the following information concerning 
suttee: ** Suttee was regarded as a second and most 
solemn and sacred marriage day. When the funeral 
hour came the widow was decked in her bridal gar- 
ments, the red sari, with many omamejits of gold; 
her body was tinged with saffron and sandal paste, 
as on her bridal day." She was carried behind the 
body of her husband in a palanquin, followed by ad- 
miring and worshiping multitudes. She distributed 
blessings as she went along, scattering pan leaves — 
the sweet leaf chewed with betel and spices — and in- 
dicating a blessed influence. As she circled the pyre 
seven times, seven being a sacred number among the 
Hindus, holy names were pronounced seven times as 
at the marriage ceremony. She cast over her dead 
husband's neck a garland of flowers as on her wed- 
ding-day, strong-scented white flowers being most 
commonly used ; she anointed the body with the odor- 
ous sandal paste and other spices probably to veil the 
horror of the dead body. The sacred ghee was often- 
times poured both upon the dead body and her own, so 
that the flames might be more rapid. All the time the 
crowds kept singing their sacred chants and shouting 
to encourage the woman in her fatal devotion. 

Strongly Rooted in Oustom. — Suttee was never 
compulsory, but frequently great pressure was 
brought to bear. It was said that a refusal often 
meant lasting disgrace and a curse on the family, 
whereas if the rite was accepted promises of immediate 
bliss after death were held out and assurances of de- 
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liverance from many rebirths. Oftentimes great rev- 
erence was paid to the memory of those who had thus 
given themselves in devotion to suttee; their ashes 
were collected and a stone was erected over them 
which at times became a sacred shrine. Although 
suttee was long ago proscribed in India, yet it still 
occasionally occurs. There was a vivid touch of real- 
ity given to a performance of this scene in **The 
World in Baltimore," in November, 1912, by a tele- 
graphic dispatch from India, giving word that while 
this very scene was being enacted in Baltimore an ac- 
tual widow-burning had taken place near Calcutta. 

Religions — ^Hinduism. — The people of India are 
an intensely religious people. Hinduism, the ancient 
religion of India, has the most followers among them, 
numbering, according to the census of 1911, 217,- 
439,000. It has a very complicated although no dis- 
tinct system of doctrine, no unified form of worship, 
or moral code. It teaches that God is ever3rthing 
and is everywhere. It is absolute pantheism. Qod is 
both Good and Evil. All life is maya or illusion. 
Transmigration and fate are cardinal beliefs. Its 
most distinctive custom is the caste system, dividing 
the people into thousands of classes at enmity with 
each other. Its principal deities are Shiva and Kali, 
whose worship is brutalizing and degrading. 

Mahammedanism. — The next most numerous re- 
ligious people in India are the Mohammedans, num- 
bering 66,593,000. They have been in India for many 
centuries and have built many splendid mosques, pal- 
aces, and tombs, such as the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
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Buddhism. — ^The third great religion of India com- 
prises the Buddhists, and numbers 10,721,000. These 
are the followers of Gautama, called the Buddha or 
Enlightened One. He was bom at Benares about 557 
B. C, and died at the age of 80. His doctrines be- 
came so popular that for a time it looked as if the 
ancient Hinduism would be superseded. But Budd- 
hism gradually declined in India, although it spread 
into China, Japan, Siam, and other regions. Budd- 
hism denounces the caste system and holds out the 
final goal as Nirvana or the extinction of personal 
life. It has some good moral precepts, but is mostly 
a religion of negation and despair, whereas Christian- 
ity is a religion of hope, life, and immortality. There 
are other religions in India, such as the Sikhs, 
3,014,000 ; the Jains, 1,248,000 ; Parsees and Jews. 

The Multitudes of India. — The Indian Empire is 
about equal to the territory of the United States west 
of the Mississippi river. It contains over three times 
the population of the United States. It has more 
people than all Europe except Russia. It has twice 
the population of North and South America combined. 
It contains one fifth of the whole human race and its 
population numbers 315,000,000. It is the land of 
poverty, having over 4,000,000 beggars and nearly 
3,000,000 priests who live upon the ignorance and 
superstition of the people. The population is often 
decimated by famine, plague, and cholera. During 
the first eighty years of the nineteenth century 18,- 
000,000 persons perished of famine. 

Child Widows of India. — Statistics show that of 
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153,782,000 women in India in 1911, 26,421,000 are 
widowed. These widows three times outnumber 
the population of all Canada. There are 112,000 
widows under ten years of age; more than 17,000 
under five years of age; and more than 1,000 under 
one year of age. This child-widowhood is one of the 
heaviest curses that the Hindu religion brings to In- 
dia. The widow is supposed to be responsible for her 
husband's death and to have caused it by some sin of 
her own. She is therefore treated in the shabbiest 
way. All jewels are torn from her, she is dressed in 
plain white cloth; her head is shaved; she can eat 
only one meal a day and becomes the drudge of the 
house. One of the most famous widows of India who 
became -known by telling her sad story and by work- 
ing for the abolition of these evil conditions was Pan- 
dita Bamabai, who has rescued and educated and 
saved hundreds of the child-widows of India. 

The Zenana and Indian Womanhood. — The ze- 
nana is the women's apartment in the home, where 
they are absolutely secluded from the world and live 
in ignorance and often in vacant idleness. Says Mrs. 
Isabella Bird Bishop: **I have lived in zenanas and 
speak from experience of what the lives of secluded 
women can be — ^the intellect so dwarfed that a woman 
of twenty or thirty is more like a child, while all the 
worst passions of human nature are developed and 
stimulated — ^jealousy, envy, murderous hate, intrigue, 
running to such an extent that in some places I have 
hardly ever been in a woman's house without being 
asked for drugs to disfigure the favorite wife or take 
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away her son's life. This request has been made of 
me nearly one hundred times." 

Work of an American Woman. — ^An American 
woman, Lady Curzon, formerly Miss Mary Leiter of 
Washington, was for several years the leading woman 
of India, as the wife of Lord Curzon, the British 
Viceroy, and she entered sympathetically into all the 
work for the betterment of the women of India. 

The Temple of Kali. — The goddess Kali is one 
of the most popular divinities of northern India. She 
is the consort of Shiva, the destroyer. Her worship 
is most cruel. Before British rule prevailed in India, 
human sacrifices were freely offered to her, and even 
to-day at her festivals at every full moon, thousands 
of sheep and goats are sacrificed to her by the priests, 
until the steps and approaches to her altar run with 
blood. She is generally represented with a necklace 
of skulls, a girdle of dead men's bones, and dancing 
in triumph on the bodies of her victims. She is the 
goddess of carnage, destruction, night, and darkness, 
and her worship is one of fear and horror. Certain 
bands of criminals, such as the well-known society of 
the thugs, are her special devotees. They pray to her 
for assistance in their evil exploits, and yet her wor- 
ship is most popular. People of all classes, children, 
and pilgrims come to her temple, singing : 

"Kali, Kali, Uma! Parvati! 
We come to thee with the blood of goats and rams." 

Kipling's India. — If one would enter into the spirit 
and atmosphere of the wonderful land of India, of 
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course the writings of Rudyard Kapling are not to be 
neglected. Read Pladn Tales from the Hills for 
sketches of the people; The Jungle Book for some- 
thing of the folk-lore ; and Kim for the mystical at- 
mosphere of religion and philosophy in the whole 
people. More than any other writer, Kipling has 
made India real to the people of this generation. But 
his books only give glimpses. 

Early Christian Work in India. — Tradition says 
that St. Thomas, one of the apostles, preached in In- 
dia. It is certain that Syrian Christians entered 
India in the early centuries. Francis Xavier in the 
sixteenth century was one of the great Christian mis- 
sionaries who did pioneer work in India. Ziegenbalg, 
Pllitschau, and Schwartz were Lutheran pioneers in 
the eighteenth century; William Carey and Henry 
Martyn are among the greatest of the Christian mis- 
sionaries of India. Francis Xavier was an imperious 
genius, full of missionary energy. He landed in India 
in his thirty-seventh year and went through the streets 
of Goa ringing a bell, crying to the people to come out 
and hear him preach. For three years he toiled in 
India, baptizing thousands. Then he introduced the 
inquisition into India and an era of strife ensued. He 
died in 1552 near Canton, China. Henry Martyn is 
one of the brightest names in the annals of mission- 
ary work in India. He was an unsurpassed religious 
genius. He had an unconquerable spirit, which strug- 
gled valiantly against physical weakness; and al- 
though he died early, yet he left an imperishable im- 
press upon the life of India. 
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William Oarey. — ^William Carey is often called 
*'the Father and Founder of Modem Missions," He 
was bom in Northamptonshire, England, August 17, 
1761. He was educated largely by his father, who 
was a schoolmaster. At the age of seventeen he was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker. At eighteen he was con- 
verted and became a devout Bible student. Soon he 
began to exercise his gifts as a preacher, and after a 
time was set apart for the work of the ministry and 
ordained as pastor of a Baptist church. But his in- 
come was so meager from his small parish that he re- 
sumed his shoemaking in connection with his ministry. 
He was brooding continually over the condition of the 
world, and became convinced that all Christians should 
aid in the spreading of Christianity. A sermon that 
he preached on the two thoughts, ** Expect great 
things from God. Attempt great things for God," 
made a profound impression, and a missionary society 
was formed with the object of preaching the gospel 
in India, and William Carey was sent out. He arrived 
in Calcutta November 11, 1793. He studied Bengalee 
vigorously and in 1801 issued his translation of the 
New Testament. His scholarship led him to a posi- 
tion as teacher in a government college and then pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages. This position he held 
until 1830, within four years of his death, but he car- 
ried on his missionary labors as well. He also wrote 
grammars and elementary books and earnestly en- 
deavored to improve the social condition of the na- 
tives of India. He helped to effect the prohibition of 
thfi sacrifice of children at certain of the great annual 
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religious festivals. He also gave earnest work in the 
reform which abolished suttee in India. He helped in 
the establishment of forty-five schools, a leper hos- 
pital, and a missionary training institute. He labored 
for the good of India for forty-one years, and never 
returned to England. He died June 9, 1834. He 
said that he wished no greater reward and no greater 
honor than to be useful in laying the foundation of 
the Church of Christ in India. 

Policy of British Rule in India. — ^Britain had con- 
siderable difficulty in speaking the word on suttee 
and other religious matters where the native races are 
concerned, on account of her fixed policy and the very 
grave interests involved. For instance, in regard to 
Mohammedanism, she rules over more Moslems in 
India and Africa than does the Sultan. The general pol- 
icy of the British government has been not to interfere 
with the native religions, and also not officially to in- 
troduce Christianity. It relies largely on secular edu- 
cation and the arts and industries of the Western 
world to regenerate the life of India, and to open it to 
Christian civilization. The only way in which Chris- 
tianity can be introduced directly into India is 
through the voluntary work by the Churches and mis- 
sionaries and by continued appeal to civil authorities. 
Lord Lawrence, one of the great statesmen of India, 
has said: **In my judgment Christian missions have 
done more real lasting good to the people of India 
than all other agencies combined. The missionary 
work has included medical work, educational work, 
industrial work, as well as evangelistic work, which 
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was the primary object of their coming. All the great 
reforms in the life of India have been brought about 
by the missionary." 

Effects of Blissionary Agitation. — Says Maurice 
Phillips of the London Missionary Society: **Not 
long ago the burning of a widow on the funeral 
pyre was the custom. Missionaries agitated and 
that custom was abolished. Not long ago infanti- 
cide was the custom. Missionaries agitated and that 
was abolished. Not many years ago civil and military 
oflScers of government attended heathen festivals in 
order to add dignity to them. Missionaries agitated 
and put an end to that. Not long ago the government 
managed all the temples ; it collected the revenues ; it 
paid the priests; it paid the dancing-girls. Mission- 
aries agitated and that was abolished. Not long ago 
converts to Christianity lost their civil rights. Mis- 
sionaries agitated and a law was passed that change 
of faith did not involve the loss of any civil liberty. 
We criticise, we agitate, we petition, and when mis- 
sionaries petition in a body they are generally listened 
to favorably." 

Present Needs of India. — There are now more 
than 123 different Christian agencies at work in India 
and according to the statistics of the recent Edin- 
burgh Conference there are 523,000 Protestant com- 
municants and 1,471,000 adherents. According to 
their numbers Indian Christians are the most influ- 
ential class in the Empire, and yet there remain vast 
unoccupied fields yet to be possessed in India. In 
northern Bengal there is only one missionary to every 
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2,000,000 of the population. In the whole of Bengal 
40,000,000 are yet unreached by the gospel. The 
Mohammedans, numbering 66,000,000, are largely un- 
touched as yet by Christian influence. In all India 
more than 300,000,000 or one third of the unevangel- 
ized population of the world are yet to be won to 
Christianity. No field in the world offers greater 
opportunities for immediate evangelization. Educa- 
tion is progressing among all classes, and British role 
has given enlightened government. 



CHAPTER IV. QUEEN KAPIOLANI 



THE WEST 

"There is no Pelel" 



DBAMATI8 PERSONS 

Ka/piolam {the Queen) 

Bride 

Bridegroom 

Priest of Pele 

Oldest Inhabitant 

Child Victim 

Surf Maidens, Hawaiian Youths, Bride's Attendants, 

Queen's Attendants, Guards, Natives, Children, etc. 



PROLOGUE 
EPISODE OP THE WEST 

Where the great green combers break in thunder on the barrier 

reefs, 
Where, unceasing, sounds the mighty diapason of the deep — 
Ringed in bursts of wild wave-laughter, ringed in leagues of 

flying foam — 
Long lagoons of softest azure, curving beaches white as snow, 
Lap in sweetness and in beauty all the isles of Hawaii. 

In the dim far-ofT beginnings, Pele flung these islands up 
From the bottom of the ocean, from the darksome underworld ; 
Built them for a house to dwell in, built them for herself alone; 
So she claimed them and their people, claimed them as her very 

own; 
And they feared her, and they worshiped — Pele, the Remorseless 

One. 

But, at times, when she lay sleeping, underneath the Lake of 

Fire, 
They forgot to do her reverence, they forgot the fiery one ; 
Then in wrath the goddess thundered from the lake of ceaseless 

burnings, 
Flamed and thundered in her anger, till the very skies were red; 
Poured black ruin on the Island, shook it to its rocky bed. 

Then in fear the people trembled and bethought them of their 

sins. 
And the great high priest of Pele came like Death down Manna 

Loa; 
Came to soothe the awful goddess, came to choose the sacrifice; 
Chose the fairest youth or maiden, pointed with a deadly finger. 
Led them weeping up the mountain, victims to the Lake of Fire. 

Radiant with the faith of martyrs, all aglow with new-born zeal, 
Burning to release the people from the bondage and the thrall, 
From the deadly thrall of Pele, from the ever-threatening doom. 
From the everlasting menace, from the awful Lake of Fire, 
Like a bright avenging angel, fair Kapiolani came. 

— The Pageant of Darkness and Light 



QUEEN KAPIOLANI 

The Episode. — The story of Queen Kapiolani and 
her defiance of Pele is one of the most striking epi- 
sodes in modem religious history. 

First Scene. — The first scene as portrayed in ' ' The 
Pageant of Darkness and Light" is on the seashore 
of Hawaii. It is a beautiful moonlight night. The 
rippling light of the full moon dances upon the waters 
of the lagoon. In the background is the dark tower- 
ing shadow of Mauna Loa. As we pause for a mo- 
ment, watching the beauty of the sea, the light gradu- 
ally breaks over the mountain and a glowing sunrise 
comes. We see the curving coral beach, the great 
waves breaking on the outer reefs ; palms and flowers, 
and tropical luxuriance aU about us ; groups of youths 
and surf -maidens are dancing along the shore, and a 
wedding party comes with joyous celebration, singing 
their songs and festive with wreaths of flowers. In 
the midst of the gayety the volcano utters a low thun- 
der, and from a cave near by comes forth an old 
crone, with mysterious warnings, and chants with 
tremulous voice the story of Pele the remorseless one, 
who dwells in the lake of molten lava, and thunders 
when she is angry against the people. Scarce is her 
song ended, when the priest of Pele, a strange, weird 
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figure, comes among them and stands gazing, search- 
ing for his victims. They shrink and cower before 
him, while the mountain thunders and from its sum- 
mit sends forth a stream of curling smoke. With his 
staflE the priest of Pele draws a circle on the ground, 
and points to his first victim, a little surf -maiden who 
has been playing innocently among the flowers. She 
looks at him with horror but rushes across the taboo 
line and falls at his feet. Again the priest waves his 
staff and this time his deadly menace involves the 
bridegroom. The bride starts up and flings her arms 
about her lover, but in vain. Pele claims him to 
appease her wrath, and the bridegroom also falls 
across the taboo line at the feet of the priest. As the 
priest of Pele is about to lead them up the mountain- 
side as victims to the lake of fire. Queen Kapiolani 
comes in regal state to grace the wedding. She is 
amazed at the scene which is before her, the crouching 
multitude, the half dead victims. Then with a sub- 
lime courage she crosses the taboo line, raises the 
victims to her side and faces the priest of Pele with 
her defiance. ** Priest! I say there is no Pele! All 
your worship is a lie! Pele is not — ^never has been. 
There is only one true God I" The people start up in 
amazement, the priest of Pele curses her and cries 
for vengeance, and the mountain itself thunders and 
smokes and glows with hidden fire. 

Second Scene. — ^The next scene is on the way to 
the volcano. It reveals the most enchanting scenery, 
great palm trees, green and fertile valleys, tropical 
luxuriance on all sides, and the long trail up the 
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ontaiiiside to the sumiiiit. The aged crone, the 
Qst inhabitant, stands and watches with menacing 
J. The priest of Pele, full of fierce anger, watches 
;he multitudes pass by to go up the mountain. At 
; Queen Kapiolani comes with Pele's victims, the 
le child and the bridegroom. The priest seeks to 
3 her as she is about to ascend the mountain. But 
in the Queen hurls defiance at the priest and leads 
company up the mountainside. They follow fear- 
ly, cowering at times at the thunder-peals. They 
, '*0, beware, Kapiolani! Pele must be satisfied!" 
t she sings a hymn of trust, '*Be strong, my heart, 
strong!" as she goes up the mountain, plucking 
I eating the sacred berries in defiance. 
niird Scene. — The third scene is at the crater of 
auea. The glow of the red fire of the molten lava 
its up the whole scene. The lake of flame is sur- 
nded by dark clouds and shadows. Again it is a 
test between the priest of Pele and Kapiolani. 
Phe Queen advances and crosses the taboo line, cry- 

"Seel I eat your sacred berries, 
Pele I and I give 70a none! 

• . • • , 

Pele comes not! 

Is she sleeping f 
Is she wandering to-day f 

Is she busy with her burnings f 
Is she stricken with decay f" 

d the priest of Pele, flinging up his arms in hor- 
, cries, "Smite her, Pele!'* But Queen Kapio- 
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lani seizes the priest's staff and rushing up to a 
jutting rock above the crater hurls it into the 
pit with the cry, **Pele, Pele, I defy you!" In- 
stantly the scene darkens, the thunder roars, flashes 
of lightning gleam again and again from the burning 
crater; the sky bums red. But Kapiolani stands with 
uplifted arms, crying, * * There is no Pele ! One true 
God alone there is!" Gradually there comes a great 
calm and the light dawns again, and as the people 
stand in wonder, new hope arises within them. The 
power of Pele is broken forever, and Kapiolani and 
the people cry, ''From this day thou. Lord Jehovah, 
be our one and only God!" 

The Historical Facts of the Story.— This story is 
well-authenticated history, dramatically presented. 
Since it occurred in historical times, December, 1824, 
and the chief participant. Queen Kapiolani, was living 
until 1841 and was well known to hundreds of Ameri- 
cans living in the islands, nearly every detail of the 
story has been fully verified. The facts are all abso- 
lutely true. The only variations that occur are in the 
phrasing of the words uttered in the crisis, and these, 
while differing slightly in different versions, are in 
substance identical. There is also a slight difference 
of interpretation concerning the nature of the taboo 
enjoined by the priests of Pele. Some assert that no 
woman was permitted to ascend the mountain nor to 
eat the sacred berries. Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, the 
novelist, and Lord Tennyson seem to be under this 
impression. But others assert that the taboo was no 
more against women than against all. 
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The Paradise of the Pacific— The Hawaiian Is- 
lands have often been called the ** Paradise of the 
Pacific," on account of their delightful and healthy 
climate and the exquisite beauty of the natural scen- 
ery. ** Bathed in perpetual sunshiue, they have a 
great profusion of tropical fruits and flowers. The 
climate is tropical, but so tempered by trade-winds 
and ocean currents that there are few extremes of 
heat and cold." The islands consist of a group of 
eight or more, aggregating an area of 6,449 square 
miles, a little less than that of the state of New Jer- 
sey. They lie about two thousand miles from San 
Francisco and 3,400 miles from Yokohama, and are 
therefore at the central point in the great network 
of ocean highways between the United States and the 
East. They are of great importance commercially 
and politically. The largest of the islands is Hawaii, 
ninety miles in length. Its principal seaport is 
Hilo. On the fourth island in size, Oahu, is the beau- 
tiful city of Honolulu, the commercial and political 
metropolis of the islands, and the religious and educa- 
tional center. It has about 52,000 inhabitants. It is 
a delightful city with its tropical vegetation and its 
fine buildings, palaces, hospitals, large churches, col- 
leges, and splendid hotels. 

The Native Hawaiians. — The whole population of 
the islands, according to the census of 1910, is 191,- 
909, and of these 26,000 are full-blooded Hawaiians, 
80,000 are Japanese, 21,000 Chinese, 23,000 Portu- 
guese, 812,000 half castes, 3,000 Americans, 2,200 
British, and 1,500 German, and the remainder is made 
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up of nearly all the nations under the sun. The na- 
tive Hawaiians are a most kindly and hospitable peo- 
ple. They are intensely musical, ''singing at work 
or play, in sorrow and joy." The language is musi- 
cal and the native voices soft and low. Though natu- 
rally indolent, ''owing to the warm climate and the 
ease with which food supplies are obtained," the na- 
tives are capable of intelligent and energetic work. 
The atmosphere of the islands is decidedly American, 
owing to the fact that their evangelization and civi- 
lization were accomplished by American missionaries 
who have left an indelible stamp upon the people. A 
large majority of the natives are Christian, living in 
comfortable circumstances, and are peaceful and law- 
abiding citizens. There are few almshouses and little 
need of them. The prisons have few native inmates. 
There is a fine system of schools and excellent 
churches of various denominations, notably Congre- 
gational, Methodist, and Protestant Episcopal. 

Early History of the Islands.— It is probable that 
the Hawaiian islands are of volcanic origin. They 
are seemingly the summits of gigantic submarine 
mountain ranges which in relation to the bottom of 
the ocean are higher than the Himalayas. The stmi- 
mits of these ranges, on the islands, are two snow- 
capped peaks, Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, and 
three great volcanoes, one of which, Kilauea, is 
the largest active crater in existence. The islands 
first came into history when they were discovered by 
Captain Cook, the famous English navigator, in 1778. 
He called them the Sandwich Islands in honor of his 
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patron, Lord Sandwich, First Lord of the British 
Admiralty. But the native and official name is the 
Hawaiian Islands. When Captain Cook arrived there 
the islands were peopled by a race of superstitious 
and degraded savages, living in rude grass huts. 
They had no marriage rite. Not only was it custom- 
ary for men to have more than one wife, but women 
were allowed to have many husbands. Modesty and 
chastity were unknown. Infanticide was practised 
to an appalling extent. 

The Religion of the Hawaiians. — These islanders 
believed that the earth, air, and sky were inhabited 
by gods and demigods who through human sacrifice 
condescended to take up their abode in idols carved 
out of wood or stone. Human sacrifices were made 
on such occasions as the declaration of war, the seri- 
ous illness or death of a chief, the dedication of a 
temple, or the launching of a royal canoe. Their 
national war god was Kukaili-moku or Kaili. The 
poison god, Kalaipahoa, was especially reverenced. 
Witchcraft and sorcery were practised. But among 
the innumerable gods and goddesses the people feared 
especially Pele, the goddess of fire, who dwelt in the 
great crater, Kilauea. 

The Rite of Taboo. — The curious superstition of 
taboo kept the people in bitter bondage, for they 
were in constant danger of breaking its minute and 
rigid laws. Death was the penalty for touching any- 
thing that was placed under the taboo, and the people 
believed the god would take swift vengeance on them 
all if they failed to execute that sentence. The 
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choicest hunting-ground, the best fishing places, the 
most fertile land were taboo to all except the priests 
and chiefs. There were certain seasons of taboo, when 
fire, light, and all manner of work were prohibited. 
The heaviest burdens of taboo fell upon the women. 
Certain savory dishes were taboo to a woman, but not 
to a man, and certain delicacies of fruit, even coco- 
nuts and bananas. The food that was taboo was re- 
garded as poison, and not to be tasted of. The flame- 
colored ohelo berries growing in great profusion on 
the sides of the mountain were sacred to Pele on 
account of their brilliant hue. These were taboo un- 
less a portion of them were first offered to Pele. An 
island chief was taboo, and was therefore so sacred 
that none dare touch his food or clothing, enter his 
house, walk in his shadow, or appear upright in his 
presence. It is related that a visitor to the Hawaiian 
islands a few years ago said to King Kamehameha V : 
'*Well, really now, don't you think things are in a 
worse condition than before the advent of the mis- 
sionaries?*' **I leave you to judge,'' answered the 
king. ''Since you have come iuto my presence you 
have broken the ancient law of taboo in three ways. 
You walked into my presence, instead of crawling on 
your hands and knees ; you crossed my shadow. You 
are even now sitting in my presence. In the old days 
any one of these things would have cost you your 
life." 

The Coming of the Missionary. — The American 
missionaries came to the islands in 1820. There was 
some opposition to the.se foreigners, but soon the na- 
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tives and even the king became interested in the mys- 
terious arts of reading and writing. A school was 
opened for the royal scholars. At the end of six 
years schools were opened in every district in the 
kingdom, with four hundred teachers and twenty-five 
hundred pupils. The people were fascinated with 
their new accomplishment, and left their savage sports 
to devote their time to reading. The missionaries 
provided suitable literature as fast as possible, trans- 
lating the Bible and other books for them into their 
native tongue. A noble woman, the Queen Mother 
Keopuolani, the descendant of a long line of distin- 
guished ancestors and the wife of Kamehameha, be- 
came the first baptized member of a Christian church 
for the island. Other members of the royal family 
soon after became converts, and large numbers of the 
people followed them, so that by 1832 there were 577 
baptized Christians in the islands. 

The Great Awakening. — One of the most remark- 
able revivals in the history of Christianity occurred 
in the island from 1837-1843, which, in the records of 
Hawaiian missions, is known as the Great Awaken- 
ing. The revival spirit swept like an electric wave 
over the islands and word came from all parts of the 
kingdom that great meetings were in progress. The 
church buildings could not accommodate the crowds, 
and large open-air meetings were held. The mis- 
sionaries were obliged to preach from twenty to thirty 
times a week. People often came to the churches 
and stayed around them from Saturday till Monday. 
This remarkable revival continued in full force until 
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1843, and dnring the six years of its power about 
27,000 convertB were admitted to church fellowship, 
and for the forty years following nearly 1,000 every 
year were enrolled in the churches. Perhax>8 the 
greatest power of the revival was felt at Hilo on the 
island of Hawaii, where the Bev. Titus Coan was 
missionary. The famons crater of Kilanea lies within 
this territory, about 30 miles distant from Hilo. On 
one Sunday in July, 1838, a group of 1,705 converts 
were received into church fellowship at one time. 
None were admitted without careful examination, and 
most of them had been on probation many months 
to test the sincerity of their purpose. The revival 
here seemed like a pentecostal outpouring. After the 
baptism the whole company of Christians present, 
numbering 2,400 souls, sat down at the table of the 
Lord. This great ingathering was but the first fruits. 
During the five years ending June, 1841, 7,557 con- 
verts were baptized and received at Hilo, and Titus 
Coan became pastor of the largest church in the 
world. 

A Finished Field.— In 1863 the American Board 
withdrew from the islands, considering that its work 
was done and that the islands had become Christian. 
The natives at that time were not only finely sup- 
porting their churches in every part of the island, 
but had organized on their own account a society of 
foreign missions, which was doing excellent work. 
The church at Hilo alone had sent out twelve of its 
members as missionaries and contributed more than 
$100,000 for the kingdom of Qod. This then was the 
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achievement in Hawaii by fifty years' work, 156 labor- 
ers, and a little more than $1,000,000 in money. 
During the same period about $4,000,000 came back 
to this country in trade. This work had sufficed to 
transform a race of ignorant, degraded savages into a 
nation of intelligent, civilized, God-fearing men and 
women. Such is the power of the gospel. 

Hawaiian Mission Problem. — ^While the Ha- 
waiians have been evangelized, the religious problems 
of the island have become those of a settled Christian 
community with a large non-Christian population. 
According to the census of 1910, there were 101,000 
Japanese and Chinese in the islands. The tide of im- 
migration has been checked, but there is urgent need 
for missionary work among immigrants. 

Annexation to the United States. — On July 4, 
1894, the provisional government which more re- 
cently had control of Hawaii was made a republic, 
with Sanford B. Dole elected president for a term 
of six years. The new republic was proclaimed from 
the steps of the lolani Palace. In 1897 negotiations 
between Hawaii and the United States resulted in an 
annexation treaty being sent to the United States 
Senate for consideration. On July 6, 1898, the 
islands became a part of the United States; on August 
12 the Hawaiian flag was lowered, and the Stars and 
Stripes floated in its stead over their executive build- 
ings. A new era in the life of Hawaii had begun. 

The Story of Kapiolani. — ^Kapiolani was a de- 
scendant of a long line of kings, and was ruler in her 
own right of a large district in southern Hawaii. 
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Notwith^anding her royal lineage and exalted rank, 
she was an ignorant, superstitious savage until she 
came under the influence of the missionaries and was 
taught the great truths of the Bible. The gospel 
message touched her heart, and she set about re- 
forming her life. According to Hawaiian custom, she 
had several husbands, and was intemperately ad- 
dicted to the use of native liquors. But on becoming 
a Christian, she dismissed all her husbands except 
one ; she gave up her intemperate habits, and became 
so noble in deportment and lovable in disposition that 
she won the respect and admiration of natives and 
foreigners alike. So fine and courageous was the 
deed which places her name forever in the list of the 
world's great heroines that it won for her a glow- 
ing tribute from Thomas Carlyle, who tells her story 
in his Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, and 
her noble deed also inspired a poem, **Kapiolani'' 
from the great English laureate, Alfred Tennyson. 

The Scene of the Exploit. — The scene of her heroic 
action was Kilauea, the most famous volcano of Ha- 
waii. The crater of this volcano is a vast pit, a thou- 
sand feet deep and nearly three miles across. Within 
this pit is a great lake of molten lava, a seething 
caldron, in which the fires never die out, and there- 
fore it is most appropriately called the House of 
Everlasting Burning. It is possible to descend to 
the crater by means of rocky, zigzag steps, and watch 
the play of its eternal fire. Miss Gordon-Cumming 
says that ''this is perhaps the only spot on earth 
where Dame Nature admits mortals to be eye-wit- 
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nesses of her labors in her vast foundries and smelt- 
ing works." Something of the awful grandeur of the 
sight is described in the words of Mrs. Isabella Bird 
Bishop when she stood on the brink of the burning 
lake itself: **I think we all screamed, I know we all 
wept, but we were all speechless, for a new glory and 
terror had been added to the earth. It is the most un- 
utterable of wonderful things. Here is the fire which 
is not quenched, the lake which bumeth with fire and 
brimstone, the everlasting burning, the fiery sea whose 
waves are never weary. I felt as if its terrors would 
haunt me all my life.'' 

The Cruel Goddess Pele. — The Hawaiians stood in 
the greatest awe of the cruel goddess Pele, who they 
believed inhabited this crater, and much of their wor- 
ship was directed to propitiate her. On a high rock 
near the crater wall was erected a sacred temple for 
her prints and priestesses, aud votive offerings were 
constantly presented to her. These consisted chiefly 
of hogs, white chickens, fish, fruit, and dogs. Hu- 
man victims were also sacrificed at times in the hope 
of appeasing Pole's wrath. 

Overcoming Idolatry and Superstition. — The idols 
of Hawaii had begun to be overthrown even be- 
fore Queen Kapiolani's day. The idols had been 
faithfully worshiped, and taboo was strictly kept 
during the reign of King Kamehameha, who was 
called the Napoleon of the Pacific, but after his death 
the system of taboo was gradually abolished and 
finally King Liholiho issued a proclamation forbid- 
ding idolatry. A civil war followed, but idolatry was 
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really at an end, although it was many years before 
the superstitions of the people were eradicated and 
reverence for the native deities was abandoned. The 
goddess who kept her hold upon the natives the 
longest was the goddess Pele, and this was especially 
true in the district over which Kapiolani ruled. Her 
subjects living in close proximity to the volcano were 
continually under the spell of its awful fires. In 
December, 1824, Kapiolani resolved to free her people 
from the thraldom of this superstition and to break 
the power of the fire-goddess by defying her in her 
own domains. 

The Heroic Purpose. — The story of the great deed 
is thus told by Miss Gordon-Cumming: **When she 
announced her intention to her followers, they did 
everything they could to discourage such a project. 
Even her husband, though himself a Christian con- 
vert, begged her to abstain from a deed so rash and 
dangerous. But to all expostulation she had one re- 
ply: *A11 taboo is done away. We are safe in the 
keeping of the Almighty God, and no power of earth 
can harm his servants.' When her people saw how 
determined she was, they gave up trying to dissuade 
her, and about eighty of them were so bold as to vol- 
unteer to accompany her to the summit of the fiery 
mountain. From Kapiolani 's palace, Kilauea was 
distant about one hundred miles in a straight line. 
To reach it was a toilsome journey, which took her and 
her companions over jagged mountain peaks and 
rough lava beds. But no detour would she make. 
She pressed straight on toward the volcano over 
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which there ever hung a dark pall of smoke by day, 
a lurid cloud of fire by night. As she advanced the 
people came in crowds out of the valleys to watch the 
progress of this strange pilgrimage. Many of them 
implored her to turn back, ere it was too late, and 
not to draw down upon herself and others the venge- 
ance of the fire-gods. But this was her invariable re- 
ply : * If I am destroyed, you may all believe in Pele, 
but if I am not destroyed, you must all turn to the 
only true God.' 

The Warnings from Pele. — *'At length after a 
most fatiguing march this bold champion of the new 
faith reached the base of Kilauea and began the up- 
ward ascent. As she approached the cone, one of 
Pele's weird prophetesses appeared and warned her 
back in the name of the goddess. In her hand this 
Hawaiian pythoness held a piece of white bark cloth, 
and as she waved it above her head she declared it to 
be a message from Pele herself, threatening death if 
she persisted in her purpose. 'Bead the message!' ex- 
claimed Kapiolani. Upon which the woman held the 
oracle before her and poured out a flood of speech 
which she declared to be an ancient sacred dialect. 
Kapiolani smiled. *You have delivered a message 
from your god,' she said, 'which none of us can un- 
derstand. I, too, have a pala pala, and I will read 
you a message from my God which every one will 
understand.' Whereupon she opened her Hawaiian 
Bible and read several passages that told of Jehovah's 
almighty power, and of the heavenly Father's saving 
love in Jesus Christ. 
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Pele is Defied. — ^"^ Still pressing on, Eapiolani 
came at length to the very edge of the vast crater, 
which lies one thousand feet below the summits of the 
enclosing cones, and led the way down the precipitous 
descent toward the black lava bed. On the crater's 
brink there grew, like the grapes on Vesuvius, clus- 
ters of the refreshing ohelo berries, sacred to Pele 
herself, which no Hawaiian of those days would taste 
till he had first cast a laden branch down the preci- 
pice toward the fiery lake, saying, as he did so, 'Pele, 
here are your ohelos. I offer some to you, some I also 
eat, ' a formula which was supposed to render the eat- 
ing safe, but without which the awful taboo would be 
broken. Seeing the berries hanging all around her, 
Kapiolani stopped and ate of them freely without 
making any acknowledgment to Pele. But her follow- 
ers dared not do so. She then made her way slowly 
down into the bowl of the crater, and when she 
reached the bottom, walked across the hot lava beds, 
the undulating crusts trembling under her feet, and 
steam issuing from every crevice. She came to the 
edge of the fiery lake, the House of Everlasting Burn- 
ing, and, standing there, picked up broken fragments 
of lava and flung stone after stone defiantly into the 
seething caldron, which writhed and moaned and 
flung out long, hissing tongues of red and purple 
flame. 

There Is but One God. — '^ Having thus desecrated 
Pele's holy of holies in the most dreadful manner 
which the imagination of a Hawaiian could conceive, 
she now turned to her trembling followers, who stood 
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at some distance behind, and in a loud, clear voice 
distinctly heard above all the deep mutterings of the 
volcano, spoke tliose words which were engraved for- 
ever afterward on the memories of all who heard 
them: *My God is Jehovah. He it was who kin- 
dled these fires. I do not fear Pele. Should I perish 
by her wrath, then you may fear her power. But if 
Jehovah saves me while I am breaking her taboos, 
then you must fear and love him. The gods of Ha- 
waii are dead!' After these words Queen Kapiolani 
called upon her people to kneel down on that heav- 
ing floor and offer a solemn act of adoration to the one 
Almighty God, and to join their voices with hers in a 
Christian hymn of joyful praise. The whole company 
knelt. Prayer was offered, and the crater rang with 
the music of a Christian hymn. Above the roaring 
and crackling of the flames could it be heard, echoing 
and re-echoing to the praise of Jehovah. Thus were 
the fire palaces of Pele consecrated as a temple of the 
living God." 

Like Elijah at Oarmel. — This story has consider- 
able of the Old Testament imagery in it. Mauna Loa 
was a mountain ** touched with fire," as the old Scrip- 
ture says. It reminds us of Mt. Sinai on the day of 
the giving of the law. Queen Kapiolani 's defiance of 
Pele is not merely a modem parallel to the story of 
Elijah on Mt. Carmel, but it was inspired by that 
story. The Queen knew from the missionaries the 
story of Elijah's defiance of the priests of Baal, and 
in her heroic act she used something of the very words 
of Elijah, and was inspired by something of his spirit. 
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This brave and heroic deed h€U9 not only been likened 
to that of the prophet Elijah on Mt. Garmel, chal- 
lenging the priests of Baal, but also to the splendid 
deed of the early missionary Boniface in Germany 
when he cut down the sacred oak of Thor the Thun- 
derer. But Elijah stood on the peaceful slopes of 
Mt. Carmel and Boniface stood on the quiet plains 
of Germany. This deed of Kapiolani displayed a faith 
more heroic and a courage more indomitable, for she 
stood in the presence of these awful fires that strike 
terror to the stoutest heart. There were a lofty faith 
and a sublime courage in this Hawaiian heroine. The 
news of Queen Kapiolani 's brave deed soon rang from 
end to end of Hawaii, and allegiance to the fire-god- 
dess was everywhere renounced. 

Kapiolani 's Later Life. — Queen Kapiolani had a 
most helpful and benign influence throughout the 
islands. She was of great assistance to the mission- 
aries, for she went among the people with words of 
Christian counsel and deeds of Christian help. She 
lived until May 5, 1841, when her beautiful and fruit- 
ful life ended. She was deeply mourned not only by 
her own people, but by the whole world. At the 
funeral service this testimony was given: ''This na- 
tion has lost one of its brightest ornaments. She was 
the most decided Christian, the most civilized in her 
manners, and the most thoroughly read in the Bible, 
of all the chiefs this nation ever had ; and it is saying 
no more than truth to assert that her equal in these 
respects is not left in the Hawaiian nation." 
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BLAPIOLANI 
By Alfred, Lord Tennysoi^ 

When from the terrors of Nature a people have fashioned and 

worship a Spirit of Evil, 
Blest be the voice of the Teacher who calls to them, 
* * Set yourselves free ! ' ' 

Noble the Saxon who hurled at his idol a valorous weapon in 

olden England! 
Great and greater, and greatest of women, island heroine, 

Kapiolani 
Clomb the mountain, and flung the berries, and dared the 

goddess, and freed the people 
Of Hawa-i-eel 

A people believing that Pel6 the goddess would wallow in 

fiery riot and revel 
On Kilauea, 
Dance in a fountain of flame with her devils, or shake with 

her thunders and shatter her island. 
Boiling her anger 
Through blasted valley and flaring forest in blood-red cataracts 

down to the sea! 

Long as the lava light 
Glares from the lava lake 
Dazing the starlight. 
Long as the silvery vapor in daylight 
Over her mountain 

Floats, will the glory of Kapiolani be mingled with either on 
Hawa-i-ee. 

What said her priesthood t 

**Wo to this island if ever a woman should handle or gather 
the berries of Pel6 

AeooTsM were shel 
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And wo to this island if ever a woman shonld elimb to the 
dwelling of Pel6, the goddess I 
Accursed were she I ' ' 

One from the Sunrise 

Dawned on His people^ and slowly before Him 

Vanished shadowlike 

Gods and goddesses^ 

None but the terrible Pel6 remaining as Kapiolani ascended 

the mountain^ 
Baffled her priesthood, 
Broke the taboo, 
Dipt to the crater, 
Galled on the Power adored by the Ghristian, and crying, ''I 

dare her, let Pel6 avenge herself ! ' * 
Into the flame billow dashed the berries, and drove the demon 

from Hawa-i-ee. 



CHAPTER V. WORLD CONQUEST BY THE 

CROSS 

THE FULL VISION 
''From North and South and East and West thej cornel" 



PROCESSIONAL CHORUSES 

The Choruses, Representing the North, South, East, 
cmd West, Form into a Final Tableau 



PBOLOOUB 
BPISODB OF THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST 

From North and Sonfh, and East and West, 

They come ! 
The Borely tried, the much oppressed. 
Their faith and love to manifest. 

They come! 
They come to tell of work well done. 
They come to tell of kingdoms won, 
To worship at the great white throne. 

They come! 
In a noble consecration 
With a sound of Jubilation, 
They come! They come! 

Through tribulations and distress, 

They come! 
Through perils great and bitterness, 
Through persecutions pitiless, 

They come! 
They come by paths the martyrs trod. 
They come from underneath the rod. 
Climbing through darkness up to Ood, 

They come! 
Out of mighty tribulation, 
With a sound of Jubilation, 
They come! They come! 

From every land beneath the sun. 

They come! 

To tell of mighty yictories won, 

Unto the Father through the Son, 

They come! 

They come — the victors in the fight. 

They come — the blind restored to sight. 

From deepest darkness into light; 

They come! 

In a holy exultation. 

With a sound of Jubilation, 

They come! They come! 

— ^The Pageant of Darkness and Light. 



WORLD CONQUEST BY 
THE CROSS 

Concluding Episode.— The crowning episode of The 
Pageant of Darkness and Light is both history and 
prophecy. It represents the coming of all peoples of 
all nations from the four quarters of the world to the 
cross of Christ. On the stage is a cross in the form 
of a great rock, the Rock of Ages, and to it come 
gathering the various peoples whom we have seen in 
the four great episodes that have preceded it. The 
Indians approach from the north, singing: 
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We come from the gloom of the shadowy trail. 
Out away on the fringe of the night." 

And the multitudes from the dark continent draw 
near, singing. 
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We come from the land of the blazing sun, 
From the land that was blacker than night." 

And the people from the land of the Vedas come in 
their native costumes, singing, 

''We come from the East, from the glowing East, 
Where the past, with its hand of ice, 
StiU reaches across through its ages of loss, 
And stiU holds the land like a vise." 

95 
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And the great procession of the people from the 
islands of the sea come, youths and surf-maidens 
from Hawaii, singing also in chorus, 

''We come from the isles, from the Weetem isleSy 
From the isles of the sunny seas — 
There is darkness more deadly than death itself 
There is blindness beyond that of sight; 
There are souls fast bound in the depths profound 
Of unconscious and heedless night." 

And then wending their way through the audience 
stream in the children in procession carrying palm 
branches and great companies of singers clothed in 
white, and all singing the mighty choruses, 

* ' Take the light I Take the light ! 
Take the wonder and the glory of the light I '' 

Final United Movement. — The several divisions 
assemble there on the stage, a great company like that 
throng which no man can number, gathered out of 
many nations and from among all peoples, and 
as the uplifted cross of Christ is wonderfully il- 
lumined with an inner light, there rises the sweet 
sound of melody in the words: 

* * In Christ there is no East nor West, 
In him no South nor North; 
But one great fellowship of love, 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 

In him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find; 
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HiB leryice iB the golden eord 
CloBe-binding all manldnd. 

Join hands then, brothers of the faith, 

Whatever your race may be I 
Who serves my Father as a son 

Is surely kin to me. 

In Christ now meet both East and West, 

In him meet South and North; 
All Christly souls are one in him 
Throughout the whole wide earth." 

Striking Signs of the Coming Triumph. — The four 
great episodes and epochs that have already been de- 
scribed are only typical of the growing fields that are 
being conquered for Christ. Progress is now being 
measured by great strides in the onward sweep of 
Christianity. Gulick in his book on The Growth of 
the Kingdom of God gives the carefully estimated fig- 
ures as follows: "At the end of the second century 
there were two millions of Christians; at the end of 
the tenth century fifty millions ; at the end of the fif- 
teenth century one hundred millions; at the end of 
the eighteenth century two hundred millions; at the 
end of the nineteenth century five hundred millions." 
These figures give us the inspiring fact that the pres- 
ent rate of increase is far in advance of anything that 
we have known for eighteen centuries. It is an as- 
sured sign of speedy, world-wide conquest. 

Sapidly Progressing Fields. — The unusual victo- 
ries that have been gained in certain mission fields are 
also indications that the whole world is speedily com- 
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ing to the dominion of Christ. Note such facts as 
these, chronicled in Doughty 's Call of the World: In 
Korea, on Christmas day, 1887, the first seven Chris- 
tians were baptized in secret. Now there is a Chris- 
tian church-membership of more than 200,000 open 
Christians. There has been an average of one convert 
every hour of the day and night since Protestant mis- 
sionaries have entered Korea. The Baptist missions 
among the Telugus in India famish another thrill- 
ing example of the victorious progress of Christian- 
ity. Forty years ago there were not a half dozen 
Christians in that section of India. To-day in one 
great church there are the names of 19,000 Christian 
converts. In Uganda, in Central Africa, there has 
been wonderful progress since the days of Stanley's 
discovery of Livingstone. At a series of religious mis- 
sions held at one of the stations recently the attend- 
ance ranged from 3,500 to 6,000 a day. The average 
increase in church-membership in recent years has 
been more than 6,000 a year, and in one recent year 
(1909) there were over 8,000 new converts received 
into the church. At the middle point of the nine- 
teenth century there was not a single Protestant in 
Japan; in 1912 there were seventy thousand open 
members of Christian churches, and among them 
twelve members of the Japanese Parliament. One 
hundred years ago there were no Protestant Chris- 
tians in China, but to-day, according to the China 
Year Book, there are 195,905 communicant members 
of the Protestant churches of China. 
Native Workers and Leaders. — Another most en- 
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couraging sign of advance is the raising up of native 
workers and leaders, to further the progress of Chris- 
tianity in these far-oflf lands. A hundred years ago 
there were none of these. To-day there are more 
than a hundred thousand native workers teaching the 
gospel of Christ in the native languages and among 
native people ; and in all the great mission fields pow- 
erful native leaders have arisen, who are working in 
the very spirit of Christ for great social and moral re- 
forms amo'ng their people. It is a revelation that 
Christianity is deeply appealing, and is taking hold 
of the spirit and lives of great peoples. 

Medical Missions. — ^A hundred years ago there was 
not one hospital or trained physician in China, India, 
Japan, or the other non-Christian countries. To-day 
there are 1,653 hospitals, with Christian physicians 
and nurses, giving treatment in one recent year to 
eight million cases. 

Growth of Liberty. — As an indication of the 
growth of the idea of liberty and human progress 
under Christian influence, this fact is significant, as 
Dr. Josiah Strong points out: **At the end of the 
eighteenth century slaves were held in Russia, Prus- 
sia, Austria, Scotland; in British, French, and Span- 
ish colonies, and in North and South America. To- 
day no reputable Christian nation tolerates the keep- 
ing of slaves." 

The Unoccupied Fields. — In spite of the wonder- 
ful triumph of the Kingdom, there is much unfin- 
ished work to be done by the Church of Christ. The 
greatness of the opportunity and the urgency of the 
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task voice a challenge to the modem ChristiaQ Ghnrdi) 
and to every disciple who accepts his Master's com- 
mission. 

Calls in the Home Land. — ^Here in America we are 
confronted with the fact that there are more than 
thirty-four millions of people in the United States, 
who are over ten years of age, and yet are outside the 
membership of the Church and practically unreached 
by the Church. There are also certain neglected 
groups in American life such as the mountain people 
of the South ; there is the great Mormon group which 
needs true and pure Christianity; there are several 
millions of illiterate negroes, sorely needing education 
and Christianity; there are also unprecedented tides 
of immigration coming into the United States from 
all comers of the globe, sometimes a million and a 
quarter a year, representing a babel of races and 
languages. These must be made over into Americans 
and Christians. There are also millions of people in 
Mexico and South America who have never ade- 
quately heard the message of Christ. 

Needy Foreign Sections. — ^But the unoccupied 
fields in foreign lands are also a tremendous challenge, 
demanding increasing prayer, sacrifice, and work. 
The field of Africa, for instance, offers at least fifty 
millions of people who up to the present time have 
been entirely untouched by any Christian influences. 
In Asia, where more than one half the human race 
live, where the population is more than 958,000,000, 
the Christian Church has only 9,013 workers, accord- 
ing to the World Atlas of Christia/n Missiatis. This 
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gives every Christian worker an average parish of 
106,000 people. Turkey, Persia, and Arabia together 
constitute about eight millions of people. The judg- 
ment of the Edinburgh Conference was that at least 
six out of the eight millions are at present untouched 
by Christian forces, indicating that six millions of 
our fellow beings in these countries are living and 
dying without the knowledge of Christ. In Central 
Asia, including Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Tibet, 
and numbering about twenty-three millions of people, 
there are only three Christian mission stations, and 
not yet a physician or hospital anywhere. In India, 
which, according to the census of 1911, has a popula- 
tion of three hundred and fifteen millions, we now 
have a Christian constituency of nearly four million. 
But even in this land, where the promise and results 
have been so great, there are great districts densely 
populated, where there is no missionary and in some 
cases not even a native Christian. Scarcely one third 
of India has been as yet touched by Christianity. In 
northern Bengal, says George Sherwood Eddy, ** there 
is only one missionary to every two million of the 
population." There are living to-day in India at 
least one hundred and fifty million people without 
any knowledge of Christ whatever, and if the work 
is to be done, the forces must be vastly increased. In 
China, which has a population of 433,000,000, there 
are two thirds of the population that have not in the 
least been touched by the work of missionaries. In 
view of these facts, the Edinburgh Conference report 
says: ''Nearly five hundred millions of people will 
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pass out of this generation without having a fair 
chance to know Christ and his message of redemp- 
tion, unless the Church pours out a princely oflEering 
of lives and money and prayer, to give them that 
opportunity.'* 

The Hour of Crisis.— What Dr. Arthur T. Pierson 
has shown so strongly in his The Crisis of Missions has 
again been finely emphasized by W. B. Doughty in 
The Call of the World, ''It is clear,'' he says, ''that 
we have come to an hour of crisis in the relation be- 
tween Christendom and the non-Christian world. 
What is a crisis but a point of time in the history of 
the human race when great issues are at stake, when 
there is an unprecedented break-up of civilization, 
when Christian nations must make great decisions 
about their relation to the non-Christian world. We 
find everywhere conditions that are passing and that 
will not return. It is the time of all times for men 
who love Christ to make him known to the ends of 
the earth." The Edinburgh Conference also empha- 
sizes the same point in the following language : "The 
next ten years will in all probability constitute a 
turning-point in human history, and may be of more 
critical importance in determining the spiritual evo- 
lution of mankind than many centuries of ordinary 
experience. If those years are wasted, havoc may be 
wrought that centuries will not be able to repair. 
On the other hand, if they are rightly used, they 
may be among the most glorious in Christian his- 
tory." 

The Sinews of War— Prayer. — The first resource 
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of power is prayer, which Dr. Arthur H. Smith has 
called ''the deeply buried talent." The men of our 
time are discovering that they have a wealth of talent 
of which they did not dream — ^the talent and power 
to bring things to pass by prayer. J. Oampbell White 
says, ''Prayer is the first and chief method of solving 
the missionary problem. Among all the methods that 
have been devised, none is more practical, more fruit- 
ful than this. If we could get a definite group of 
people at home into the habit of supporting by prayer 
each missionary in the thick of the fight, by this sim- 
ple method alone, the efficiency of the present mis- 
sionary force would probably be doubled, without 
adding a single new missionary." The Laymen's 
Missionary Movement gives its belief as follows: 
"Prayer is the only element which can quicken in- 
formation into inspiration, transmute interest into 
passion, crystallize emotion into consecration, and 
coin enthusiasm into dollars and lives." 

Gift of Lives. — The second resource is in the lives 
that are being dedicated to the service of Christ in 
Christian missions. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the missionary force was a mere hand- 
ful. To-day there is an army of twenty-four thou- 
sand missionaries scattered over all the continent, and 
in almost every country of the world. The students 
in our colleges are taking up the task with splendid 
enthusiasm. In the four years from 1898 to 1902 
there were 780 student volunteers who sailed for for- 
eign lands. In the next four years 1,000 set forth, 
and in the following four years 1,286, so that the work 
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is evidently appealing more and more to the trained 
students in our colleges and universities. 

Gift of Money. — Still another sinew of war is the 
money devoted to missions. ''One hundred years ago 
the contributions to the foreign missionary enterprise 
from all the Christians of the world amounted to 
about $100,000 annually. To-day the average annual 
contribution to foreign missions from all Christians is 
about $30,000,000, or three hundred times as much 
as the annual gifts a hundred years ago." Great 
buildings are being erected for colleges, hospitals, and 
printing-presses, and all other institutions necessary 
for vigorous Christian work. In all- this vast enter- 
prise the cost of administration averages only about 
eight per cent, of the total of the regular receipts. 
This is wonderfully economical considering the va- 
riety and difficulty of the big business which it in- 
volves. World conquest is big business. Some one 
has recently said, ''The enterprise has in it all the 
elements that go to make big business so fascinating 
to strong men. Here is an opportunity not only of 
displaying the business talents which men have, but 
to display them in an enterprise which brings the 
most satisfactory returns to men in the way of the 
enrichment of their own lives. The keenest sagacity 
of business men, is sorely needed in all the councils 
of the Church of to-day, and there is no place where 
the need is more urgent than in the service of world- 
wide missions.'^ 

The Call to America. — ^America, by its history, po- 
sition, characte r, and resources, has a unique and com- 
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manding place of leadership and power in the modern 
world. This wonderful opportunity is also a divine 
responsibility. America is evidently to have a large 
share in this world-task, and therefore America her- 
self is to be saved as fully as possible, in order to save 
the world. This is strategy of the highest kind, and 
such a spirit of world conquest coming in its fulness 
into our American churches will give them renewed 
life, and will liberate the vast spiritual and material 
resources which up to the present time are largely 
dormant even in Christian America. Some one has 
discovered a tradition that "Christ died with his face 
turned westward." Whether this be true or not, we 
can well believe that Christ saw across the centuries 
even to this Western land, where the forces of his 
Kingdom should be accumulated for the final great 
work of sending forth the Christian evangel to all 
parts of the known world. 

Sight Use of Resources. — ^America has the spirit- 
ual and financial resources adequate for the winning 
of the whole world. They are resources that are avail- 
able if the Christian people of America are deeply 
touched by the spirit of joyful sacrifice. ''If the 
riches of America are to be a resource and not an in- 
cubus, a highway and not a terminus, American men 
to whom God has given the ability to get great wealth 
must be brought face to face with the challenge of 
the needy world in order to save them from the dis- 
aster of selfishness and sin. God is not grieved when 
his men get rich, but he is grieved when riches are 
not invested for the enrichment of the world. It 
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seems inconceivable that America should throw away 
this supreme opportunity for service." 

Supreme Appeal. — ^This is the ringing challenge 
flung down to American Christianity: *'0 America, 
America, stretching between the two great seas, in 
whose heart flows the rich blood of many nations, into 
whose mountain safes God has put riches of fabulous 
amount, in whose plains the Almighty has planted 
the magic genius that blossoms into harvests with 
which to feed the hungry multitudes of earth, nursed 
by Puritan and Pilgrim, defended by patriot and 
missionary, guided by the pillar of cloud by day and 
of flre by night, sanctified by a faith as pure as looks 
up to heaven from any land, America, let thy Mas- 
ter make thee a Savior of nations; let thy God flood 
thee with a resistless passion for divine conquest; let 
thy Father lead thee over mountains and seas, through 
fire and flood, through sickness and pain, out to that 
great hour when all men shall hear the call of Christ, 
and the last lonely soul shall see the uplifted cross, 
and the whole round world be bound back to the heart 
of God!'' 

Personal Besponsibility. — The question comes to 
every one of us, as the challenge of the great task is 
made known to us, What are we personally doing to 
forward the Kingdom of God? What are we doing 
in our own local church and in our own daily lives to 
forward the work and to inspire others with a zeal 
for Christian service? Are we giving ourselves to 
special and earnest prayer toward these ends? Are 
we consecrating a regular portion of our earnings 
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systematically and increasingly to this great cause? 
Are we studying earnestly the great mission fields of 
the world, in order to maintain an intelligent interest? 
** Facts are the fuel with which missionary fervor is 
fired and fed." What of our own lives — ^is it pos- 
sible for us to give them, the best that we have, to 
this great work for Christ? 

The Master's Will. — ''Your money and your 
life!" What greater gifts can a man bring? God 
cares for men more than anything else in the world. 
It is life laid down for him, which gives joy to the 
heart of the sacrificial Savior. But money also rep- 
resents life — ^nay, it is coined personality. We must 
each one realize the great demands of our Master 
upon us, **Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel." We must obey. We must go— either by 
going ourselves, or by going through our gifts and 
prayers and interests for those who go in our stead. 
Let us consider the question of our own life-work, 
asking God to show us the light, and to give us the 
spirit of courage and self-sacrifice that we may live 
up to the light. 



THE END. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO PAGEANT 

PARTICIPANTS 

BY PERCY JEWETT BUREELL, PAGEANT MASTER 

SECTION A 
HOW TO STUDY THIS BOOK 

Four Epochs of World Conquest should be read with the 
definite purpose of your education. It is not for your enter- 
tainment alonO; nor, on the other hand, is it to be read in the 
spirit of drudgery — ^f or the mere sake of doing what you have 
been asked to do and so enjoy an easy conscience. This book 
should be opened in a willing spirit, read with a receptive 
mind and a sympathetic heart. It should be reread with an 
ever-increasing desire to remember, to learn, to know more, 
that you may be of more service. If you put time, thought, 
and prayer into the Pageant you will get something worth 
while out of it for yourself and give something worth while to 
others. Otherwise your own time and that of others will be 
wasted. You will find it helpful to follow the order of study 
given below: 

1. Bead the author's introduction. It will tell you why the 
book was written. 

2. Bead (1) the chapter on the Episode in which you are to 
take part, and (2) the fifth chapter on the concluding Epi- 
sode. They will interest you personally. 

3. Bead the other chapters. Your interest will grow and you 
will realize that a book has carried you around the world of 
yesterday and to-day. 

4. Bead again your own Episode chapter and the fifth 
chapter. Bead them once a week before each rehearsal. It 
will not be long before you have acquired considerable knowl- 
edge. 

Ill 
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5. Look up the Questions. Try to think and solve the 
problems outlined in your own way, as well as to remember 
facts, figures, summaries, etc. 

6. Continue to read and study at least one book of reference 
for your Episode and also the Epilogue. 

7. Four Epochs of World Conquest will have been written 
in vain, as far as you are concerned, if it does not mean for 
you a personal epoch in Christian living. This book is for 
Tou — ^in it seek and get these four things: (1) wholesome 
entertainment, (2) practical education, (3) new inspiration, 
(4) high aspiration. 

SECTION B 

DEFINITION, HISTORY, AND RELATION TO BXPOSITION 

1. Definition. ''The Pageant of Darkness and light" is 
a religious drama and sacred opera combined — a masque ora- 
torio. Its five Episodes reproduce in a spectacular way great 
epochs in the history of Christian Missions. It embodies a 
spiritual message of word and song, and inspires toward prac- 
tical, educational, and religious ends. In brief, pageantry is 
used as a dramatic means toward a spiritual end. Its purpose 
is so to instruct and inspire every participant and spectator 
with the world-wide power of the gospel of Christ, that more 
lives, talents, and means may be devoted to the home and for- 
eign missionary interests of the Christian Church. The Pag- 
eant, in brief, seeks to popularize missions, and to make the 
general public understand, appreciate, and assist them. 

2. History. ''The Pageant of Darkness and lAght" is the 
first religious pageant ever produced in America. The music 
was written by Hamish MacCunn, and the book pf words by 
John Oxenham — ^both masters in their respective arts. This 
Pageant was produced in London in 1908, Boston 1911, Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore 1912. It has had over 200 performances, 
and has been witnessed by more than 600,000 people. The 
Pageant in these four cities has had about 12,000 partici- 
pants and the Exposition proper three times that number. In 
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short, 50,000 people have already taken part in the Expo- 
sitions. 

The Church has learned that there is a tremendous potential 
force in the dramatic presentation of religious themes and that 
incalculable good may result. There comes a moral simulus 
to all who see and hear. The dramatic instinct is more or 
less developed in every individual, for it is a fundamental 
characteristic of the race. An intensity of spiritual atmos- 
phere moves all audiences, for they have seen the gospel in 
color, form, rhythm, and motion, as well as heard the spoken 
word and the melody of song. The Church desires that men 
look at the gospel as well as hear it. You are rarely privi- 
leged to join in such a church community movement and to 
have a share in promoting an esprit de corps that will make 
each performance of the Pageant thriU with the truth and the 
power of the missionary message. Herein is the harmonious 
alliance of the material and the practical with the ethical and 
the spiritual among colaborers in the cause of Christ. 

3. Relation to Exposition. The Pageant is related to the 
Exposition proper, with its curios, courts, scenes, charts, native 
lectures and songs, by you yourself. You, upon the stage or 
in the choir, reproduce the early days of missionary conquest — 
you are one of the many rays of sunshine in the dawn of mis- 
sionary endeavor. The Pageant shows the past. The Exposi- 
tion tells of the results to date — ^the fruit of the seed sown 
by you upon the Pageant historical stage. The Pageant and 
Exposition are related as you relate yourself to study and in- 
spection of the Exposition. Your work only begins in Pageant 
participation — you are not educated in the true missionary 
sense — ^until you see, hear, and comprehend the Exposition. 
You can never act and do your best in the Pageant until by 
visitation and study you have seen the Exposition and learned 
its meaning. Never forget this — that you are both a Pageant 
worker and an Exposition student. You must know of the 
present-day conquest. You must move from the Pageant to 
the Exposition and in reality be a live human wire connecting 
the two. 
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SECTION C 

RULES OF CONDUCT FOR REHEARSALS AND PSBFOBl£ANGES 

Note. — Only gcfneral rules and advice are given in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. Spedflc rules for rehearsals dealing witb 
technical terms are purposely omitted here, and will be given 
orally at the rehearsals, and such rules for performances will be 
posted. 

The volunteer participants will appreciate the scope of the 
Pageant and the vast amount of work in the hands of the 
trainers by the following division of workers who take part in 
the Pageant : 

(1) Pageant Master and Assistants. 

(2) Musical Director and Assistants. 

(3) Volunteers from the Churches. 

a. Grand Choir. 

b. Platform Participants. 

c. Processional Children. 

(4) Choristers (professional chorus). 

(5) Supernumeraries or Aids. 

(6) Orchestra. 

(7) Principals (soloists, actors, and understudies). 

(8) Prolocutors. 

(9) Platform or Stage Crews. All of the foregoing are un- 
der the general supervision of the Pageant Committee, and un- 
der the immediate direction of the Pageant Master and his 
Assistants. The work of enrolment is done by the Pageant 
Secretary in the churches. 

System. — Conducting Behearsals, — Each participant should 
learn at once that earnestness on the part of the trainers is 
not temper. Your trainers will be in earnest. They have 
a big task, and they must be firm in insisting upon doing 
things quickly and well. What large numbers may make 
to appear to you as confusion does not so appear to the 
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trainers. Thej know what they are after. Tou need not 
get excited. It will delay things. If 70a do not know 
what to do in a rehearsal, do not ask your neighbor. He 
msLj be getting ready to do it wrong himself. Ask the trainer 
and learn the right way. If your group is not rehearsing, your 
work is to look, listen, learn, and be quiet. Your turn will 
come next, and you will be expected to do the same thing bet- 
ter and in less time. Bemember that rehearsals are the place 
for blunders — ^the time to undo as well as to do. The perform- 
ances are the place for successes. Do not be ashamed to make 
a mistake once. You will not be scolded for it, but do not 
make the same mistake twice. Silence at rehearsals and at 
performances — ^in the choir seats, on the stage and in the 
wings — except when directed otherwise, rmist "be observed. 
You are in daily inspection before thousands and anything 
calculated to attract the attention of the auditor lessens just 
so much the force of the message. Each volunteer, as an In- 
dian, Eskimo, African, Arabian, Hindu, or Hawaiian, is a 
person, not a thing in a mass; has a part to do as a human 
being, not as an automaton; and, to some one or more in the 
audience is just as conspicuous as the principal singers and 
actors. Study the characteristics of the race you impersonate, 
and think of yourself as a member of it. 

General Rules. — ^All workers — ^both choir and platform — 
should attend ten weekly rehearsals. Each rehearsal lasts about 
two hours. You should be present at two performances at 
least each week, and make every effort to attend as many aft- 
ernoon performances as possible. 

Choir. Choir members must always bring their books of 
music to rehearsals. They should remember that promptness, 
accuracy, devotion to duty, appreciation, and expression of the 
dramatic meaning, and enthusiasm are what make up a 
Grand choir. You should never look at what is taking place 
on the stage when you are in the choir seats and ought to be 
singing. Watch the conductor and sing; for the Choir is no 
less a visible than an audible part of the Pageant. The audi- 
ence sees both choir and platform participants. By the time 
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the dress rehearsals begin you should have committed to mem- 
ory the music and the words. After attending a few rehearsals 
you will see what an easy task this will be for you. 

Choir members will do their work better by reading this 
book thoroughly and more than once. It is your part, not 
merely to sing, but to give the spiritual message. 

Platform or Stage. Platform participants must always 
bring their colored admission tickets to rehearsals. Always 
be positive that the attendance checker records your presence 
by putting down your right number. Watch him. You should 
procure the little Book of Words of the Pageant and bring it 
to the rehearsals. It will help you. 



HOW TO FIND ENJOYMENT AND PEOPIT IN A 

EEHEABSAL 



t ( 



The secret of happiness is never to allow your energies to 
stagnate. ' ' — Emerson. 

1. Pbomptness means to be a little ahead of time. Always 
bring your head with you, and keep it with you, for your con- 
fusion means more loss of time than your tardiness. Better 
be waiting for something to do than to keep somebody waiting 
for you before anything can be done. You take an important 
enough part to be prompt. 

2. Attention means your ears and your eyes. Believe your- 
self somebody, but do not think the other one nobody. Do not 
give advice, nor take it from any save the trainers. It means 
whispering and talk, and spells inattention. Your memory 
should be used for remembering, not forgetting. It discour- 
ages all to have attention count only during the time of re- 
hearsal. Train the memory to pay attention between rehear- 
sals, and remember the next week what you were told and 
taught the previous week. 

3. Willingness. You may be prompt and be attentive and 
at the same time you may be indifferent and lazy. Your wil- 
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lingness to do — ^to work — ^is essential. It creates ' ' atmosphere' ' 
and such a spirit of cooperation and good cheer permeating a 
rehearsal means everything. You will be happy if you use 
your energies for this good cause. Be willing to be corrected. 
Try in patience to learn to do. 

4. WoBE. Do not think you know it all in a few rehearsals. 
If you do, you are sure to fall down and drag others with you. 
Bemember Buskin's words, ''Conceit may puff a man up; it 
never props him up.'' Work even if you get tired. Probably 
you will. It is a good sign. Do not tell your neighbor about 
your feelings. If you must speak of them, quietly tell a trainer 
after the rehearsal. Keep at your work and when you go out 
of doors and breathe God's fresh air you will forget that you 
are tired — ^you will be glad you have worked. It will help you 
to remember also Livingstone's motto, ''Fear God and work 
hard." It made him succeed. It will do the same for you^ 

SECTION D 

QTJBSTIONS — MEMORY, THOUGHT, ACTION 

Members of the Chrand Choir should study the Episode that 
appeals especially to them and the Epilogue, 

Platform Participants should study the questions on their 
own Episode €md those on the Final Episode. 

Bead at least one of the Beference Books during the first 
month of Behearsals, 

Visit your Episode scene during the first weeJc of the Exposi- 
tion, 

Questions fob Participants in the Nobth Episode 

1. After reading the dramatic story of this Episode what 
does the title, "The Pageant of Darkness and Light,'' 
signify to youf What scene in the Episode appeals to 
you as being the gospel crisis? 

Note. — ^These questions should serve to strengthen your memory 
and to stimulate your thought into action. 
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2. Who were some of the early missionaries among the In- 
diansf 

3. Give the approximate number of Indians in America to- 
day. Name some of the Indian tribes. 

4. What was the early religion of the Indian f 

5. Who was the medicine-man f 

6. In what relation did the Indian and the white man meet 
in the early part of the nineteenth century t 

7. Who organized the first native church among the Indians? 

8. Who was Pdre Marquette? 

9. What does the story of "Two Thousand Miles for a 
Book'' teach you of the Indian? 

10. Study Marcus Whitman's life and work from other 
sources. 

11. How many Protestant denominations are working among 
the Indians to-day? 

12. How many Indians are now American citizens? 

13. What does the government do to-day to help the Indian? 

14. How many tribes have not yet heard of the Christian re- 
ligion? 

15. How can one help in work among the Indians? 

16. How has missionary education helped the Indian? 

17. Where are the Eskimos to be found to-day? How many 
tribes are there? 

18. What is the religion of the Eskimo? How does it differ 
from that of the Indian? 

19. Who is the angakok? 

20. What Church performed the early missionary work among 
the Eskimos? 

21. What special contribution did Sheldon Jackson make to- 
ward mission work among the Eskimos? 

22. What in your opinion is the quickest way to convert the 
Indian and the Eskimo? 

23. What can You do to help? Will you Do it? 
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Questions fob Paeticipants in the South Episode 

1. After reading the dramatic story of this Episode what 
does the title, **The Pageant of Darkness and Light," 
signify to you? What scene in the Episode appeals to 
you as being the gospel crisis? 

2. When and where was Livingstone bomt 

3. What did he do when a boy? What characteristics did 
he show at that time? 

4. How did Livingstone decide to go to Africa? 

5. What education did he have? 

6. What we^ his plan and hope for Africa? 

7. How did England honor Livingstone on his return? 

8. How many journeys did he make to Africa? 

9. How many years did the world remain in ignorance of 
his whereabouts? 

10. Who organized the expedition that set out to find Living- 
stone? 

11. How long was Stanley in Africa before he found him? 

12. How did Livingstone journey through Africa the few 
months prior to his death? 

13. How did Livingstone die? Where and when? 

14. What did his servants do with his body? 

15. Where is Livingstone buried? 

16. What did Livingstone accomplish in Africa? 

17. What do you think was his greatest work? 

18. By what endearing term did the natives call Livingstone? 
What qualities does this reveal on his part? 

19. How did Livingstone's life affect Stanley? 

20. What quality in Livingstone's character impresses you 
most, and why? 

21. Who were some of the missionaries who succeeded Liv- 
ingstone in Africa? 

22. How long was Bobert Moffat a missionary? 

23. What is the area of Africa, and what peoples inhabit it? 

24. How many pagans in Africa to-day? What is their 
form of worship in general? 
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25. How many followers of Mohammed are there in Africaf 
Is Mohammedanism of any benefit to the pagan? 

26. How many Christians are there in Africa to-day f 

27. What countries have engaged in African slaye-tradef 
Which were the first two to emancipate slayesf Does the 
slave-trade exist in Africa to-dajT 

28. What does the date, March 19, 1913, conunemorateT 

29. What in general is the condition of Africa to-day, as far 
as Christ and civilization are concerned f 

30. What method in your opinion would result in the speedi- 
est conversion of the natives of Africaf 

31. What can You do to help! Will you Do it? 



Questions for Pabtigipants in the East Episode 

1. After reading the dramatic story of this Episode what 
does the title, ''The Pageant of Darkness and Light," 
signify to you? What scene in the Episode appeals to 
you as being the gospel crisis F 

2. Why is Benares the Holy City of India f Where are other 
holy cities located? Are there any in America? 

3. What does the word ** suttee" mean? 

4. How long had it been practised before being finally abol- 
ished? 

5. Why did it take England such a long time to abolish 
suttee? 

6. Who was largely responsible for its abolition, and what 
was the date? 

7. Describe suttee. 

8. Was suttee inspired by religious motives? Are all deeds 
justifiable in the minds of religious devotees? 

9. What reward was promised those who performed suttee? 
10. What are the chief religions of India and the relative 

number of their adherents? How do they differ essen- 
tially from Christianity? Why is it that they fiourish so 
in this enlightened era? 
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11. How do the size and population of India compare with 
the United States? 

12. Are all the people of India prosperous and happy f 

13. What seems to you to be the greatest curse in India to- 
day, and why? 

14. What kind of women do we find living in the Indian ze- 
nana? 

15. Who is Kali? 

16. What effect will becoming a Christian have upon a wor- 
shiper of Kali? 

17. What author's books will help you to know India better? 

18. Who were some of the early missionaries of India? 

19. What lesson does the life of William Carey teach you? 

20. Compare the work of Lord Bentinck with that of Wil- 
liam Carey? Which one achieved most for the uplift of 
the people of India? 

21. Has England advanced or hindered Christian civilization 
in India? How does she regard the missionary move- 
ment? 

22. What feature of the missionaries' work — ^medical, educa- 
tional, industrial, evangelical — do you consider most im- 
portant, and why? 

23. What are some of the definite results of missionary agi- 
tation in India? 

24. How many communicants and adherents of the Christian 
faith are there in India to-day? 

25. What, in your opinion, is the quickest way to convert the 
millions of heathen in India? 

26. What can You do to help? Will you Do it? 



Questions foe Participants in the West Episode 

1, After reading the dramatic story of this Episode what 
does the title, **The Pageant of Darkness and Light," 
signify to you? What scene in the Episode appeals to 
you as being the gospel crisis? 

2. Where is Hawaii, and how big is it? 
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3. What is the population, and of what nationalities is it 
composed? 

4. Who discovered the islands? 

5. What are some of the characteristics of the natives? 

6. Describe the climate of the islands. 

7. What is the geological structure of Hawaii? 

8. What was the religion of the early Hawaiians? 

9. What rite particularly degraded them? Describe it. 

10. When did the first missionaries come to the islands? 

11. Why were the natives glad to receive the missionaries' 
gospel? 

12. What was the Great Awakening? Have there been simi- 
lar ones in other countries? Where is there a special 
need of one to-day? 

13. Where was the largest church in the world during the 
middle of the last century? How do you aceoimt for it? 

14. Summarize what the gospel had done for Hawaii at the 
time when the American Board withdrew from the field. 

15. When did Hawaii become a part of the United States? 
What do you think were some of the reasons for its 
annexation? 

16. Who and what were Kapiolani — Pele — ^Maona Loa — "Ki- 
lauea? 

17. Why was Kapiolani of such note that Thomas Carlyle and 
Lord Tennyson both pay tribute to her? 

18. What inspired Kapiolani to brave the ascent of Kilanea? 
What was her object in doing it? 

19. What modem Peles have we? What modem taboos? 

20. How many walked to Kilauea with Kapiolani? How long 
a journey was it? 

21. What reply did she make to those who implored her not 
to continue her journey? 

22. Does Pole's weird prophetess remind you of any modem 
evil spirit? 

23. What impresses you most in the story of Kapiolani 's de- 
fiance of Pele? 

24. What effect upon Hawaiians did Kapiolani 's act have? 
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25. How many years after Kapiolani's heroic deed did she 
live, and what did she do during this timef 

26. Who were some of the early missionaries to the South Sea 
Islands? (Look up outside sources.) 

27. What opportunities have we to-day in the Philippinest 
(Look up elsewhere.) 

28. What can You do to help? Will you Do it? 

Questions fo& All the Pageant Participants 
the efil06x7e os final episode 

1. After reading the dramatic description of the Epilogue or 
Final Episode what does the title, **The Pageant of 
Darkness and Light," signify to you? 

2. Compare the number of Christians to-day with that of 
seventeen himdred years ago. How do you account for 
the increase? 

3. Note some striking examples of recent rapid advances in 
Christianity. 

4. What effect do you think the 100,000 native workers 
teaching the gospel will have in native lands — ^in our 
home land? 

5. How many Christian hospitals are there to-day in non- 
Christian lands? 

6. How many missionaries are in the field to-day? 

7. Compare the money given to missions one hundred years 
ago and to-day. What does this signify to you? 

8. Is every one in America to-day reached by the Church? 
If not, why? 

9. What advantages for reaching the heathen has the mis- 
sionary to-day that were not his fifty or more years ago? 

10. Why is prayer such a potent force for missionary eon- 
quest? 

11. Is an enlarged or lessened number of student volunteers 
enlisting for mission work to-day? What are the reasons 
for this increase or decrease, as the case may be? Do 
you know any one who has entered the mission field? 
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12. What eountrj seemfl bert fitted to do the greatest things 
for misnone, and whjf 

13. Of what help have the reading and stady of this book 
been to you? 

14. What of personal benefit and strength do 7011 hope to 
gain from your volantary sendee in the Pageant? 

15. To pray for a missionary, to give money for a mission- 
ary, to become a missionary, to interest some one else in 
becoming a missionary, to stndy and learn aboat the mis- 
sionary — ^whieh can You dot Will youf 

16. Study the whole modem field of missionary endeavor and 
World Conquest by visiting all the Scknes daring the 
first two weeks of the Exposition. 



SECTION E 



FIVE MESSAGES TO YOU 



GOD'S COMMANDS 

North Episode 

Thou shalt not kill 



HUMANITY'S EESPONSE 

The Missionary 's restoration 
of a child and the message of 
the gospel that he brought 
with it stirred Gsatitude 
in the savage heart. The 
Chief listened and believed. 



South Episode Livingstone gave his life as a 

Thou shalt not enslave Sacrifice for the liberty 0£ 
mankind man. 



East Episode 

Thou shalt not degrade Christian fortitude and Cous- 
womanhood age abolished suttee. 
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West Episode 

Thou shalt not thrive on A woman's march marked out 
the superstition of igno- the road to Progress. 
ranee and idolatry 

EpiLOonE 

Go je into all the world Christ brings to the Mission- 

and preach the gospel to ary and to mankind Vic- 

every creature tory. 

Thus the Pageant teaches Gratitude, Sacrifice, Courage; 
with these Christian virtues there will ever come to you 
Progress and Victory in Christ. 

SECTION r 

between you and me 

**If you would he somebody, you must do something," 

— Gk)ethe. 

Volunteer Participant, — "How would you have me as a 
Participant look upon the Pageant f 

Pageant Master, — * * Consider it as divided into three distinct 
periods: 

**1. Preparation (ten weeks). It is the time you learn. 
* * 2. Participation (five weeks) . It is the time you preach, 
**3. Conservation (for life). It is the time you do." 
Volunteer Participant, — ^"How can I help best and mostt" 
Pageant Master. — **By constantly telling yourself, 'This is 
MY Pageant.' If all the thousands of Participants will be- 
lieve that it is, what a wonderful esprit de corps will result! 
This Pageant is for you — ^but not merely for you to hold a 
spear, shoot a gun, wave a garland, carry a kahili pole, bran- 
cUsh a tomahawk, or pass a calabash bowl. It is not your 
Pageant in this sense. These properties serve only as means 
to an end — ^they are like separate words in a sentence that go 
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to make up one great idea. They are the language of the 
drama so utilized as to present the gospel message adequately. 
Costumes, scenery, properties, and lights are the visible, ex- 
ternal means to attain an inner, conscious end toward making 
complete the realization of the truth — ^the truth of the power 
of the gospel as a force in the spread of civilization. Ton 
are in great scenes depicting world conquerors. You are a 
victor in life, no matter what you represent on the stage." 

Volunteer Participant, — "What practical good do I get from 
attending rehearsals?'' 

Pageant Master. — **(1) You gain confidence in yourself. 
(2) You learn to act in unity with others. (3) You see the 
value of sharing your knowledge, ability, and enthusiasm with 
the many. (4) You appreciate what the spirit of harmony and 
concerted action can do in a great and good cause. (5) You 
become conscious of the development within you of both the 
independent and the community spirit and that the two can 
breathe happily together." 

Volunteer Participant, — **Has this Pageant any social value 
for met" 

Pageant Master. — "Yes, great value. It brings you in 
happy contact with the best people of your city. It widens 
your acquaintanceship, broadens your sympathies, and fosters 
and cements lifelong friendships. Such surroundings give you 
enjoyment in your work. You will come to realize the truth 
of Carlyle's saying, 'Blessed is the man who has found his 
work.' Bighteous enthusiasm permeates the Pageant gather- 
ings. ' ' 

Volunteer Participant, — ^"What spiritual good comes to me 
from participation in the Pageant?" 

Pageant Master, — ^**That self -growth that comes from de- 
vout prayer and consecrated service in the cause of Christ. 
The worth of the Pageant is measured by the missionary serv- 
ice in thought, word, and deed, both at home and abroad, that 
goes on after the Pageant is ended. You will have a share in 
this work of Conservation. How great it will be, how much 
good you and others will get out of it, depends upon You." 
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